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Ir was a fine morning in the early part of the year when Mrs. 
Seymour and her daughter, Mrs. Hartwell, were seated in an 
elegant apartment of the splendid mansion belonging to the 
husband of the latter. 
** Mrs. Monckton,” said a servant, throwing open the door, The 
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lady entered, followed by a respectable-looking woman bearing an 
infant. Mrs. Hartwell rose to meet her. “I am very glad to sce 
you out again,” said she, taking her by the hand. 

“ And I, too,” exclaimed Mrs, Seymour, “ very glad indeed.” 

Mrs. Monckton, on whose pleasing countenance the utmost good 
humour was expressed, with a smile, bowed her thanks. ' 

“Tt is my first call,” said she, as she placed herself on the sofa 
near Mrs. Hartwell. “I should not be happy if I did not come 
here before I went anywhere else ; you have been so very kind to 
me, both in your inquiries, and in the presents from the garden, 
which you have sent us. I have brought my babe for you to see. 
Such a boy! Mine are always large children, but this ‘i 

Lovely children, you mean,” interrupted Mrs. Hartwell. 

Mrs. Monckton’s bright eyes looked brighter still, and a 
gratified smile played round her full and glowing lip. 

‘Yes, indeed,” said Mrs. Seymour, “yours is the sweetest 
family I ever saw ; your little girl, in particular, is beautiful.” 

“Do you think so?” cried she, not that she had the slightest 
doubt of such being the case. ‘ But to fancy that she is the only 
girl out of six children!” 

“Six children!” repeated Mrs. Hartwell, “ is it possible?” 

“Tt is very true,” replied she; “baby makes up that fearful 
number—bring him, nurse, to Mrs. Hartwell.” 

The female advanced, carefully removing the folds of the 
mantle in which the babe was enveloped. 

“Did you ever see such a little monster?” exclaimed Mrs. 
Monckton, as both ladies continued to gaze on the infant. 

* You lovely little thing,” cried Mrs. Seymour, taking it out of 
the nurse’s arms, and raising it to her lips. 

“ Anything but little,” observed Mrs. Hartwell, with a half 
smile, 

“ Certainly,” returned Mrs. Seymour; ‘ but the word ‘little’ 
has a meaning of its own which no other so well conveys. Do 
feel its weight,” and she laid the babe in her daughter’s arms. 

Mrs. Hartwell coloured, as if taken by surprise at having done 
that which she would rather have avoided. She hastily kissed the 
child, exclaiming, “Oh! take it, nurse ; I shall drop it.” 

“Then you will not envy me,” said Mrs, Monckton, with a 
laugh, “the nursing of him continually, for come to me he must 
very soon. What I shall do when nurse is gone I know not—it 
is frightful to think of.’ (Mrs. Seymour cast a glance at her 
which seemed to infer there was a contradiction in her words.) 
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“Tf promotion, or increase of pay, kept pace with our increasing 
expenses, all else would be as nothing; the trouble of a family 
would not give me a thought. But that is not the case, nor likely 
to be.” 

“‘T am very sorry to hear you say so,” said Mrs. Hartwell. “I 
understood from Captain Monckton that the Board had _ half 
promised to do something for him.” 

“Ah, no!” replied she, “that hope has been crushed by a 
letter which he received this morning.” The tears started into 
her eyes as she spoke; but either feeling themselves strangers 
there, or being dried by the bright eyes behind them, they almost 
as quickly vanished as they had appeared. 

Both ladies expressed sincere regret at the disappointment. 

“ You are very kind,” returned she, looking gratefully. “It is 
indeed a serious disappointment; but we must make the best of 
it. It is nothing while the children are young; but what is to be 
done with them hereafter is another thought. Monckton says, 
he must educate them himself as well as he can; and if he can 
provide for them in no other way, they must enter the service as 
privates, and earn their commission by merit.” 

She spoke gaily, but it was easy to perceive that her heart was 
not quite so light as her words. Her cheerfulness, however, was 
only interrupted, not destroyed. She continued to chat in her 
usual lively manner, occasionally reverting to her family as the 
one subject uppermost in her thoughts, and as often playfully 
turning the conversation. At length she took her leave. Mrs. 
Hartwell thanking her for the pleasure of her visit, and for having 
brought her baby, whose beauty was again extolled by herself and 
her mother. 

For some minutes after the departure of Mrs. Monckton neither 
of the ladies spoke. The silence was broken by Mrs. Seymour. 

“That really is a most lovely babe!” exclaimed she. 

“Tt is too large,” returned Mrs. Hartwell. “It is almost 
unnatural.” 

“Oh! I don’t think so,” said her mother. “ But what a family 
to be sure! I am afraid Captain Monckton has no private 
fortune.” 

*‘ None whatever,” replied Mrs. Hartwell; “he has nothing but 
his half-pay and his staff appointment, and she had nothing, or 
next to nothing. It is marvellous how they manage to live 
at all.” 

“Poor things!” sighed Mrs. Seymour. “It is impossible not 
2c 2 
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to like her, she is so very good-humoured and cheerful. What 


excellent spirits she was in.” 

“Unreasonably so, in my opinion,” said Mrs. Hartwell. “She 
can think little of the future, one would imagine. What a time 
she stayed! I thought she never meant to go. And to bring the 
child for me to look at—what nonsense !” 

“She is naturally proud of it,” returned Mrs. Seymour. 

Mrs. Hartwell hastily took up the scissors which were lying 
before her. 

“Charlotte,” exclaimed her mother, “mind what you are 
doing; you will spoil that beautiful border if you cut so near.” 
The warning at first seemed lost upon her, then conscious that 
she was observed, she more composedly proceeded with her task. 

Again the conversation dropped. “Captain Monckton goes 
very rarely into company, I think,” said Mrs. Seymour, resuming 
it. ‘I miss him exceedingly, for he is a very agreeable man.” 

“ How can he?” repeated Mrs. Hartwell. ‘ How is it possible 
for him to keep up any degree of society? It must be a great 
mortification to him, for he very much enjoys company.” 

“And shines in it,” said Mrs. Seymour. “ As to her, poor 
thing, she Pe 

“She is a perfect slave to her family,” said Mrs. Hartwell, 
quickly. ‘ Mrs. Steele, who knows more of them than I do, often 
says she believes that, with all the boast of their fine children, they 
would very willingly spare half of them.” 

“Do you think so?” asked Mrs. Seymour, fixing her mild but 
expressive eyes upon her daughter, the tone of whose voice, as she 
uttered her last words, had not been lost upon her mother, nor 
had given her satisfaction. 

Mrs. Hartwell coloured deeply. “It is not a fair question,” 
answered she, and silence once more succeeded. Both were 
occupied with their own thoughts. A profound sigh from Mrs. 
Hartwell drew her mother from her reverie. Mrs. Seymour 
directed a look towards her daughter, and saw a tear stealing 
down her cheek. She comprehended the cause, and forbore to 
notice it. Presently, Mrs. Hartwell buried her face in her hand- 

kerchief and sobbed almost convulsively. 

“Charlotte, my dear!” cried Mrs. Seymour, soothingly, 
“endeavour to command yourself. Do not give way in this 
manner. Be assured that all is ordered for the best. I hoped 

you had overcome poignant regret at least, and were reconciled to 
having no family.” 
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“Reconciled!” repeated Mrs. Hartwell, passionately. ‘“ Never, 
never shall I be reconciled to such a calamity !” 

* But who can positively affirm that the being without a family 
is a calamity?” said Mrs. Seymour. 

*“T do, Ido!” cried she, with increased vehemence. “I feel it 
such every day, every hour of my life. I am mortified, disappointed 
—wretched !” 

* And surrounded with every earthly blessing,” said Mrs. 
Seymour, gravely, “with every comfort, with every luxury, that 
health, riches - ys 

** What are riches to me?” interrupted Mrs. Hartwell. ‘There 
lies the thought, the conviction, that stings, that tortures me. We 
are without an heir to possess our overgrown property when we 
are gone. None that we care for can inherit our wealth. This 
clouds our happiness in private, and lessens our consequence in 
the eyes of the world.” 

“ Impossible !” ejaculated Mrs. Seymour. 

“Tt is a fact, an absolute reality!” returned Mrs. Hartwell. 
“Every one knows that my husband’s vast estates pass away from 
him at his death—that he has no interest in them beyond his 
own life.” 

“What, then?” replied her mother, calmly. ‘ Who carries to 
another world the goods he owned in this, or has more than a life- 
interest in anything he possesses ?” 

* You know what I mean,” said she. “ A son would make us 
very different objects of consideration in the world, and would 
vastly increase our importance.” 

“1 know,” returned Mrs. Seymour, “that children are as 
arrows in the hand of a giant, that ”—— 

“To be sure they are,” said Mrs. Hartwell, impetuously ; “ and 
if you lived in society as we do, you would soon be convinced how 
great a misfortune it really is to lack an heir; how it lessens the 
value of property to ourselves, how it engenders indifference and 
neglect in others, and withholds respect from many where respect 
is due.” 

“Upon mere worldlings it may have some partial effect like 
this, perhaps,” said Mrs. Seymour, “and, on the other hand, I can 
believe that the want of a direct heir in ‘a family may influence 
the cupidity of many, and give rise to much selfish and hollow 
attention from if . 

“I care nothing for that,” exclaimed she. ‘I see through all 
such artifices, and I hold their authors in too much contempt to 
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allow them to give me a moment’s annoyance. But I say again it 
is a bitter mortification, a galling vexation to me when I feel, or 
see that others feel, that the possession of property not to be 
inherited by children of our own, is an unsubstantial, an artificial 
superiority.” 

“Then, Charlotte,” said Mrs. Seymour, in a serious if not a 
reproachful accent, “it is not the loss of a child’s love—of the 
being deprived of a mother’s exclusive joys—of the sweet and 
sacred feelings of a Christian parent—that affects you, and draws 
forth your lamentations and regret ?” 

“ All that is to be understood of course as augmenting my 
trouble,” said she, colouring at the reproof. ‘I am not so fond 
of children as to desire an exchange of situation with Mrs. 
Monckton ; the cares and anxieties of a family would not suit me, 
nor should I be in any danger of being exposed to them; 
circumstanced as I am, I should be shielded from everything 
of that kind.” 

“Indeed!” said Mrs. Seymour. “I never yet knew a 
conscientious, tender mother whose rank or situation was able 
to shield her from much and often very severe anxiety for her 
family—from much that affects her children’s present comfort and 
well-doing—from much that affects their future good both in this 
world and in another.” 

Mrs. Hartwell’s irritability seemed to increase. “I would 
encounter all that,” exclaimed she, “and more too, willingly— 
gladly, so that a son was born'to us. Yes, I would freely give up 
the half of what we possess—would forego any pleasure for myself 
—resign without a murmur what I have prized most—only to 
have an heir to the remainder !” 

She spoke passionately, and the red glow of agitation was on 
her cheek. Mrs. Seymour looked at her with surprise and 
sorrow. 

“ Charlotte,” said she, “you distress and alarm me. Whence 
this impatience? Can it be reconciled with any known precept of 
duty? Recollect yourself. Let God be the judge of what is best 
for you, and in faith and becoming resignation submit all to His 
wisdom and goodness.” 

“There was a time,” rejoined Mrs. Hartwell, ‘when I could 
reason myself into such a state of mind, and believe without 
question that it is the Divine will which withholds or grants a 


family, but I have lost this confidence, and with it acquiescence in 
my lot.” 
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“Charlotte!” again ejaculated Mrs. Seymour, in much 
distress, ‘‘do you know what you are saying.” 

“Certainly,” replied she. ‘Such inconsistency as is often 
presented to us can never be reconciled with any received notion 
either of the Divine goodness or wisdom. Why, for instance, 
should persons like the Moncktons, with means inadequate for 
their own comforts, be burdened with children whose present 
necessities they can hardly supply, much less provide for their 
future exigencies of education, and all its after requirements, while 
we, with the accumulated wealth of generations, have no demands 
of a family upon us, nothing to reduce our hoards, that in spite of 
ourselves increase with our years ?” 

“Why ?” replied Mrs. Seymour, “ for many reasons, and for the 
wisest, no doubt—that you may recognize the claims of others 
upon you—the friendless, the necessitous, the afflicted—that you 
may be public benefactors, causing the widow’s heart to leap for 
joy, and drying the tears of the orphan—that you may learn 
humbly to submit yourself to God, and, with a thankful heart for 
blessings you have received, preserve cheerfulness and contentment 
under the denial of others you may crave: above all—that you 
may be taught from one unsatisfied desire that this world is not 
the sum of all our expectations, nor unalloyed felicity the lot of any, 
that so breaking the chains that would bind you to this earth, you 
may escape the thraldom that would threaten to enslave you. 
Oh Charlotte! beware how you offend your great and merciful 
Benefactor, and estimate more justly, I conjure you, the happiness 
of your lot !” 





Mrs. Seymour was saved from an answer that might have 
increased her pain, by the entrance of Mr. Hartwell. His 
countenance was grave, and he held an open letter in his hand. 

* An express from Northwold is just arrived,” said he. ‘My 
uncle has had another attack which has proved fatal: he died last 
night.” 

Mrs. Hartwell cast a look at her mother: by this event a large 
accession of property devolved to her husband. “Then you are 
going to Northwold, I suppose,” said she. ‘ Immediately,” was 
the reply ; but Mr. Hartwell threw himself into a chair, where he 
continued to sit gazing on the floor in silence. 

“‘T used,” said he, on a sudden, “ to look forward to a coronet 
at my uncle’s death—that idea is done away with—who cares for 
a title that has none to bear it after him! A strange world this, 
Mrs. Seymour ” (for he caught her eye)—“ some have more money 
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than they know what to do with—some have too little: for my own 
part, I am sick of wealth.” 

** You will find plenty willing to relieve you of your superfluity,” 
rejoined she. 

“Very likely,” returned Mr. Hartwell ; “ but in such a division 
the will of more parties than one is to be consulted,” and so saying 
he arose, and accompanied by his wife, withdrew to prepare for 
his departure. 

Mr. and Mrs. Hartwell had now been married six years. The 
accomplishment of but one earthly wish seemed to be denied them, 
and this was the birth of a son. As the probability that this wish 
would be gratified grew less likely, the impatience and discontent of 
both grew greater, and each might justly be said ‘to charge God 
foolishly.” It is true that this disappointment caused no variance 
between them ; and though it could not be said that they were a 
very devoted pair, there was no lack of proper affection on either 
side. Mrs. Hartwell had been brought up with much care by her 
mother, but there was no great similarity of disposition between 
her and her excellent parent: the world was all to one; nobler 
and better views regulated the mind and heart of the other. ‘The 
subject of their late conversation had been equally avoided on either 
side for some time past, and hence Mrs. Seymour had cherished a 
hope that her daughter had become reconciled to what now seemed to 
be irremediable. She had seen Mrs. Monckton several times before 
this morning, and was pleased both with her and Capt. Monckton. 
She felt much for their situation, and thought with painful interest 
on the forlorn prospects of the new-born boy. Her resolution was 
soon taken ; she offered, to the great delight of both parents, to stand 
godmother for their child, whose name she requested to be Charles. 

The year afterwards was an eventful one to Mr. and Mrs. Hart- 
well: an heir to the vast property of Springfield was born to them. 
Never was exultation greater. True, he was not the babe of 
many vows and prayers, nor was his birth sanctified by any very 
devout feelings of gratitude ; but he was the babe of ardent ex- 
pectation and long-disappointed hope; and nothing more seemed 
to be wanting. ‘The child was remarkably strong and healthy, 
and its limbs so finely proportioned that already its future share 
of beauty and intellect was predicted by its delighted parents. 
The country round was filled with rejoicings; fétes for rich and 
poor, on the most magnificent and liberal scale, were given, and 
taste and wealth were put in full requisition to give due splendour 
to the occasion. 
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The child was baptized by the name of Charles. The event was 
celebrated with even greater munificence than its birth. Mrs. 
Seymour was sponsor. ‘There was a strong contrast between this 
and the former occasion on which she had appeared at the same 
font and for the same purpose, and she felt it sensibly. Then it 
was a simple and religious ceremony duly and properly observed by 
immediate relatives. Now it was a gay assemblage of persons 
whose every thought was remote from any degree of seriousness, 
and whose numbers served only to increase the pomp and mark 
the consequence, not of the rite itself, nor of the importance 
attached to it, nor of the infant, indeed, but of the parents. Mrs. 
Seymour breathed the same prayer over each babe; but a sigh 
followed the benediction she gave her grandson, a smile ac- 
companied the blessing she bestowed on the other. 
* * * % ae * vi 

‘Two-and-twenty years, with all their occurrences of joy and 
sorrow, disappointment and hope, had rolled away since this 
event. 

It was towards the evening of a very sultry day in July: the 
appearance of the sky had from an eariy hour threatened a tempest. 
Sometimes the whole face of the heavens was covered with lower- 
ing clouds, and a lurid hue hung over that quarter of the horizon 
which was opposite to the wind. Then not a leaf stirred; eveu 
the alder ceased to tremble—not a ripple moved over the stream. 
All nature lay still and calm as in her grave. Now a breeze 
swept suddenly across the heath, and a few large drops of rain fell 
on one side of the meadow, whilst on the other a bright beam from 
the declining sun lay smiling in all its beauty and cheerfulness. 
Light and darkness alternately prevailed ; but now victory seemed 
to remain witn the former. The horizon was again clear, and the 
sun Was preparing to make a golden set behind the hills. 

“There will be no storm for the present at least!” exclaimed a 
lady, as stepping from the door of a small but very pretty dwelling 
she looked anxiously at the sky. The speaker had passed the 
meridian of life, and was perhaps even older than the cheerful cast 
of her features allowed her to appear. She stood for some 
moments watching the clouds as they seemed to gather or disperse. 
“If Henry has good luck,” said she, “he will yet get home whilst 
it is fair.” Almost as she spoke a roll of distant thunder fell on 
her ear. She started and turned quickly towards the quarter from 
whence the report proceeded. A thick gloom was beginning to 
overspread that part of the horizon, and larger drops than had 
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before been seen fell on the flagstones on which she was standing. 
She retreated into the house, and from the parlour window con- 
tinued from time to time to make observations. Suddenly a vivid 
flash of lightning, followed by an instantaneous clap of thunder, 
made every part of the room visible as at mid-day, and shook 
the house from its foundation. Another and another flash succeeded, 
and crash after crash made her heart sink within her. The wind 
rose furiously and the rain fell in torrents, while a heavy gloom 
seemed to shut out the remains of day, and to conceal every object 
from view. 

“ He has not so much as an umbrella to protect him,” thought 
she; “nor is there a cottage on the way, as far as I can recollect, 
where he could find shelter!” As she watched the progress of the 
tempest with increasing anxiety, a neat-looking servant put her 
head intothe room. ‘“ “Did you ring, ma’am ?” ‘said she. ‘ No,” 
was the reply. ‘The girl however entered. ‘You are not 
frightened, are you ma’am?” said she, “don’t you think you 
should like me to stay?” There is comfort as well as courage in 
company in hours of peril, and the kind-hearted Ann received a 
ready assent to her implied offer. An hour elapsed, and the 
tempest at last seemed to be abating, though the rain continued to 
fall with undiminished violence. 

“ Look again, Ann, look !” said her mistress ; as with her hands 
shading her eyes she sat in the darkest part of the room. ‘Can 
you see nothing of your master yet ?” 

Ann looked to the right and left: she said something, but her 
answer was not heard. On a sudden she cried aloud, “ A carriage, 
a carriage! it is stopping at our gate ; and there’s master, too—he 
is helping a lady to get out, and they are coming up together !” 

* Run, run and open the door,” exclaimed her mistress. But 
the command was unnecessary. Ann wasalready in the passage— 
and in another moment her master and his companion entered the 
room. ‘The latter sank into a chair, uttered an exclamation of 
thankfulness, and burst into tears. In a few minutes she became 
more composed, and was able to give some explanation of the 
circumstances which had led her to accept the kind offer of the 
gentleman to whose prompt assistance she declared she probably 
owed her rescue from some frightful catastrophe. ‘ Unwilling,” 
said she, “ to accompany my husband to the house of a gentleman 
almost a stranger ‘to me, we had agreed that I should proceed 
alone to G——, where he was to join me the next morning. We 
have but lately returned from abroad, and are on our way to our 
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own residence, from which we are yet many miles distant. The 
horses had become unmanageable in the storm, and the postilion 
losing all control over them, they were on the point of dashing off 
the road by the side of which the river ran, when your son made a 
rush at their head, and happily succeeded in restraining them. 
Ile himself took the reins, but I ‘insisted on his coming into the 
carriage, when he proposed that I should trespass on your hos- 
pitality till the storm had entirely ceased.” 

The above had been given in unconnected sentences — during 
which both ladies continued to cast a glance at each other in the 
partial gloom in which they were still enveloped. Hitherto the 
stranger alone had spoken, or the voice of the other had escaped 
her in her agitation ; but no sooner did it reach her ear in the accents 
of a warm congratulation on her safety, than the exclamations, 
* Mrs. Monckton!” “Mrs, Hartwell!” announced their mutual 
recognition. 

Most cordial now was the greeting on the part of Mrs. 
Monckton; and though the pleasure expressed by Mrs. Hartwell 
was far more temperate, it was sufficiently animated to prove her 
satisfaction at the meeting. 

**You must sleep here to-night,” cried Mrs. Monckton ; “ we 
cannot indeed let you go. It is not a fit evening for you to 
travel, and it is already late. We will do all we can to make you 
comfortable.” 

As Mrs. Hartwell had no doubt on this head, and really felt 
still agitated and fatigued, she made no objection that was not 
speedily overruled. ‘The matter therefore was at once arranged : 
Mrs. Monckton’s bedroom, as the best in the house, was given up 
to the visitor ; Ann’s services were put into double requisition ; and 
if little was left to be desired, little was left to cause regret that 
more suitable accommodation could not be afforded. A message 
was to be sent at an early hour in the morning to Mr. Hartwell, 
with a request that, instead of proceeding to G—— as intended, 
he should join Mrs. Hartwell at Overton. 

Tea was now brought in—the storm had entirely exhausted its 
fury, the rain had ceased, and all was again serene. Everything 
was done that Mrs. Monckton could think likely to conduce to 
Mrs. Hartwell’s comfort ; and she who could have been contented 
with almost anything was now all solicitude and thought for 
another. She herself was very chatty, and would have been very 
communicative if she had seen that Mrs. Hartwell was disposed to 
take an interest in what she said; but the latter was thoughtful 
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and abstracted, and Mrs. Monckton soon came to the conclusion 
that she was very much altered; but then the lapse of two and 
twenty years, she recollected, was enough to work a very great 
change in any one, and she had no doubt that Mrs. Hartwell saw 
as much difference in herself as she perceived in Mrs. Hartwell. 
In this respect, however, she erred; time had wrought no very 
material change in her features, if it had altered the proportions 
of her figure, and she might have been again known without 
much difficulty, whilst Mrs. Hartwell could easily have escaped 
recognition if she had taken any pains for that purpose. 

Before they retired for the night, however, some questions had 
been asked by each party, and answered by the one frankly and 
fully—by the other concisely and with reserve. 

* Not knowing of whom to make inquiry,’’ said Mrs, Hartwell, 
in reply to Mrs. Monckton’s expressed hopes as to the state of 
Mr. Hartwell’s health, ‘1 am afraid to——” 

The bright countenance of Mrs. Monckton fell. 

“7 lost my poor husband many years ago,” said she, “ more 
than ten, when my youngest was only five years old. I had then 
nine children living. I have since lost two, my little girl, my only 
girl, being one of them.” 

The heavy tears stood in her eyes, she wiped them away. “I 
don’t know how it is,” said she, struggling to recover herself, ** but 
it costs me more to name my little Mary than—but it was God’s 
will to take her, and—and———” The voice sunk. It was well that 
her son Henry joined them. His appearance entirely changed the 
conversation; and as Mrs. Hartwell, expressed a wish to retire, 
nothing more was learnt of the circumstances of either party that 
night. 

In the course of the next morning much that had occurred during 
the past years had been related by Mrs. Monckton, her guest 
showing a greater inclination to listen patiently than to desire 
information, or to give it in return. 

“ You know,” said Mrs. Monckton, “that we left D——, no great 
time after the birth of my boy Charles, my poor husband having 
been removed to Portsmouth, where my next two boys were born. 
It was well for us that his pay had been increased ; what would have 
been the consequence, if it had not, I dare not even now imagine 
to myself. As it was, we had a hard struggle to meet our growing 
expenses. Sometimes our privations cost us a pang; sometimes our 
contrivances to lessen them raised a laugh between us; but we 
managed to keep a respectable appearance to the world, and at 
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home we were never long unhappy. With scarcely a shilling in 
advance, we were never in debt: it would have broken my poor 
husband’s heart if he had had a creditor whom he would have been 
afraid to face.” 

“There was great merit due to you,” said Mrs. Hartwell, 
speaking with more animation than she had hitherto done. 

“T did my best,” replied Mrs. Monckton, “ and so I believe do 
most wives, circumstanced as I was. Knowing what I know, I am 
not afraid to maintain that families, with small incomes especially, 
are held together and often saved from ruin entirely by the 
prudence of the females belonging to them. Not that I mean this 
as the slightest reflection on my poor husband ; if I had any merit, 
he had a great deal more. He gave up without a murmur what 
was congenial to his taste ; and I, having nothing to give up in the 
way of society like him (for I had all I craved in this respect in my 
own family), was able to turn my time to the best account. Dress 
we never thought of, except as we had a proper regard to what was 
due to our station and to each other; he never was seen shabby, 
nor I and the children untidy. He could teach the boys, and I 
could prepare them for their father’s instruction. We were never 
out of spirits, nor would he allow me to look with a desponding 
eye on the prospect before us. ‘If children,’ he would say, ‘are 
a gift and heritage that cometh of the Lord,’ and who shall dare 
to contradict what the spirit of God has affirmed? all that we 
have to do is faithfully to bring up ours ‘ in the fear and nurture of 
the Lord,’ to the very best of our ability, leaving all future con- 
tingencies to Him. Large families often make their way in the 
world more successfully than smaller ones; and for my own part, if 
the choice were given me, I would rather have seven boys than 
one, especially if I had set my heart on having that one.” 

Mrs. Hartwell gave an involuntary sigh. this did not escape 
the observation of Mrs. Monckton, and it recalled her recollection. 
* Ah! no doubt,” said she, “ you above many can well understand 
what my husband meant. An only son must be a most anxious 
charge. Iwas very sorry when I was told that you had not added 
to your family. However it was a great blessing to you to have 
one son ; and he was such a beautiful little fellow when I saw him, 
which was when he was about six months old. Has he made as 
fine a man as he was a lovely infant ?” 

Mrs. Hartwell did not answer immediately: Mrs. Monckton 
looked for a reply. 

*¢ He is finely-grown and well-proportioned,” said she at length, 
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“ Amiable I am sure he must be,” exclaimed Mrs. Monckton ; 
“and so much as must have been bestowed on his education, very 
accomplished. Who is he most like in feature and expression, 
you or Mr. Hartwell? He must be one-and-twenty years old.” 

“ He is nearly two-and-twenty,” replied Mrs. Hartwell. 

“To be sure he is,” returned she ; “he is a year younger than 
my Charles. What grand doings you must have had on his coming 
of age! I had no means of seeing a newspaper then, or what interest 
I should have taken in reading the particulars !” 

“ We were abroad at the time,” said Mrs, Hartwell. 

“Qh, what a pity!” exclaimed Mrs. Monckton, “ what a dis- 
appointment, not only to yourselves but to so many besides. But 
you must make amends to the neighbourhood by celebrating his 
marriage on a more magnificent scale—for married he will be, no 
doubt, before long.” 

* You were speaking of your own family,” said Mrs. Hartwell, 
abruptly ; ‘did you not say you had been a widow these ten years ? 
What was the cause of Captain Monckton’s death ?”’ 

The question came unexpectedly upon the poor woman. She 
changed colour, and her lip quivered as she spoke. ‘“ He lost his 
life in attempting to save a boat’s crew during a fearful storm.” 

Her emotion choked her words, and she turned her head aside. 

Mrs. Hartwell apologized for the pain she had given her, and 
really felt distressed at her own inadvertency. 

* Oh, never mind !” said Mrs. Monckton, endeavouring to smile, 
“you had no idea that there was anything particularly sad con- 
nected with so natural a question. It was soon after he had 
received his promotion, and when we were hoping that easier days 
were opening upon us. Oh, what a time was that when I lost 
him! I thought I must have sunk under the blow! There in one 
room lay my poor husband, he who had left me, only a few hours 
before, all life and health and cheerfulness—now a clay-cold corpse 
—here, in the next, lay my orphaned boys.’”” Her bosom heaved. 
“T am ashamed of paining you thus.” She strove to regain com- 
posure, and again a faint smile lit up her features. “God was 
all-sufficient. His promise was made good, and I and mine were 
stayed in that bitter hour by the strength that never fails.” 

“‘ He had insured his life, of course ?”’ said Mrs. Hartwell, after 
a few minutes’ pause. 

“ All that he could do for our benefit he had done,” replied 
Mrs. Monckton, ‘‘ but that was but little, and expenses that we 
could not avoid swallowed up nearly the whole of that little. Still 
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what was left was a great help to me, and I had this comfort— 
that not a shadow of reproach lay on my poor husband’s me- 
mory.” 

Whether Mrs. Hartwell really took an interest in what she 
heard, or was desirous of avoiding any interrogation as to her own 
concerns, it is not material to inquire; at all events, she on the 
present occasion acted the part of an inquirer. 

- * Your trial was a very heavy one,” said she ; “but how could 
you provide for such a family as you were left with ?” 

“God, in his truth and goodness, provided for us,” returned 
Mrs. Monckton, with great emphasis, and reverentially ; “not all 
at once, as if by miracle, so as to lead us presumptuously to imagine 
that we were objects of His peculiar care and favour, but in such 
a way as made His mercy shine clear in the blessing granted on 
my own struggles, and by inclining the hearts of others to assist 
me. My patience was often sorely tried, and the self-denial and 
self-exertion that were familiar to me in former years were trifling 
compared with what I had now to encounter. But my children 
were all good and tractable, and, one by one, I got them off my 
hands. Government provided for two of my boys; through the 
interest of kind friends I got the next two into Christ’s Hospital ; 
the next was taken into a merchant’s office ; and in order to educate 
the younger ones, I went to live at ——, that we might take 
advantage of the free-school there. Henry, with whom I live, dis- 
tinguished himself greatly at the Blue-coat School, as he did also 
afterwards at college, and was never an expense to me. He is 
now curate to our old friend Dr. Morris; and never, I believe, 
were mother and son happier in each other’s society than we 
are.” 

“But the boy that was born a little while before you left D——, 
what is become of him?” asked Mrs. Hartwell. 

“What, my Charles?” replied she, her eyes sparkling as she 
spoke. ‘Yes, he was his poor father’s pride as a child, what 
would he have been had he seen him as he grew up? Oh! he is 
such a fine young man. Ile had always a great desire for the 
navy, and, happily for us, an old friend of my husband’s happen- 
ing to pay us a visit when we were at ——, | told him all about 
it. He promised to assist us if it was ever in his power; and he 
kept his word. He had got my boy’s name on the list, so that 
when he was appointed to the command of a ship, he had only to 
nominate Charles and take him out with him as a midshipman.” 
“T think my mother left him a legacy,” said Mrs. Hartwell. 
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‘She did; and pray,” added she, earnestly, “do not think me 
ungrateful in not alluding before to her great kindness, for it was 
of the utmost consequence-to us. She had left it in the power of 
her executors to advance the money for my boy’s education, if 
required, or for any other purpose that was deemed beneficial to 
him. I did not call upon them till he entered the navy, then it 
was everything to us. Indeed, but for your dear mother’s gene- 
rosity his wishes could never have been gratified, for I could never 
have met tle expenses of his outfit, or made him any allowance 
till such time as he had passed and was entitled to pay. Whatever 
therefore he is (and Captain Damer speaks most highly of him) or 
may be hereafter, I shall always consider as owing to her.” 

“ But you have not told me where he is,” said Mrs. Hartwell. 

Mrs. Monckton apologized. ‘* When we have so much to say,” 
observed she, “we generally leave the most essential unsaid. 
Charles is a mate on board the ‘ Arachne,’ now off the coast of 
Africa, I expect. He, Henry, in short all my children, have been 
my comfort, my happiness. ‘They, in their turn, have furnished 
me with the means of livelihood. They have moved many hearts 
in my favour ; bound friends to me who, under other circumstances, 
might probably have cared little for me, and they have raised 
benefactors for me from among absolute strangers. There have 
been times, I own, when the pressure of the family I had already, 
made the prospect of an addition to the number almost appalling 
to me, and I have wondered how all were to be clothed, fed, and 
educated ; and, but for my dear husband, faith in God might have 
given way, and distrust of His providence laid sin to my charge. 
His words have been my consolation in the dark days of my 
widowhood—my children have been my teachers, at all times and 
seasons. Thought for them has taught me dependence on my 
God; in training them to be obedient I have gained lessons of 
obedience myself, and endeavouring to form their minds on Christian 
principles, I myself have become, I humbly trust, a more lively 
member of Christ, more firmly rooted in that faith, which, like the 
Book of Life itself, ‘has God for its author, salvation for its 
end,’ ” 

Not a word was spoken for several minutes afterwards. Mrs. 
Monckton, as usual, was the first to resume conversation. All at 
once she recollected that she had some beautiful pinks which she 
should like to show Mrs. Hartwell, and they walked into the 
garden. They had not been there long, when the sound of voices 
causing her to look round, she exclaimed—* There is Henry and 
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his rector, Dr. Morris, coming to meet us. The doctor is always 
happy, but he looks unusually happy this morning.” The gen- 
tlemen approached ; a cheerful salutation was exchanged between 
the rector and Mrs. Monckton, by whom he was introduced to 
Mrs. Hartwell. 

**] have had the pleasure of seeing this lady before,” said he, 
bowing. “I was on a visit to my friend, Mr. Atkins, then vicar 
of D——, when your boy Charles was baptized, and again when 
yours” (he looked at Mrs, Hartwell) “ was also received into the 
Church,” 

“There was not much to make you remember the circumstance, 
as far as my boy was concerned,” said Mrs. Monckton, smiling. 

“We are not always the best judges of what may or may not 
make an impression on the mind of others,” replied the doctor ; 
‘ suppose your own admiration of your babe should have been the 
cause of my having so perfect a recollection of the fact ?” 

Mrs. Monckton slightly blushed. ‘ Well, he was a beautiful 
child, was he not ?” said she, smiling. 

** You don’t expect me to deny it,’’ replied he ; “ but this I will 
say, there is no manner of question as to his being a brave and 
excellent young man and officer. By-the-by, have you seen the 
newspaper this morning ?” 

**No,” replied she, “ your servant does not bring it till the 
afternoon.” 

* Well, I have it in my pocket,” returned the doctor; “it is 
worth your reading.” 

“ For what reason?” asked she. 

“Tt contains an account of a very gallant action between an 
English frigate and a noted slaver,” answered the doctor, “ that 
has long bid defiance to every flag. It was a very spirited thing 
on our side, and was not settled without some sacrifice.” 

‘Such exploits never are,” said Mrs. Monckton, feelingly ; 
“ some hearts must always bleed for public honour.” 

“But there is nothing so terrible here,” rejoined the doctor, 
“as to make any heart bleed; a very great good has been ob- 
tained with a comparatively trifling loss, and not only fame to the 
victors must, be the result, but something more substantial, I expect. 
Very much is said in praise of a young officer on the occasion, and 
as our public press is always as ready to bestow praise extrava- 
gantly as to censure beyond reason, it would lead us to imagine that 
a Nelson, or at least a St. Vincent, was starting into notice.” 

‘What is the name of the ship?’ asked Mrs, Monckton. 
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“Of which?” returned the doctor; “the victor or the van- 
quished ?”” 

** Of the victor, of course,” said she. 

The doctor fixed his eyes on her; a vague sensation of some- 
thing in which she was personally concerned thrilled through her 
frame, and made her tremble. Mrs. Hartwell repeated the 
question. 

‘The * Arachne,’ madam,” said he. 

The colour fled from the lips of Mrs. Monckton. ‘“ Mother, 
dear mother!” cried Henry, tenderly throwing his arm round 
her. 

“Poh, poh!” exclaimed the doctor, gaily; “all is right; 
there is nothing but joy in store for you. The young officer—but 
the story belongs, of right, to you, Henry, to tell it.” 

“That officer is Charles,” began Henry, in a low tone, bending 
towards his mother. 

“Speak it out!” cried the doctor ; “acts like these cannot be 
told too plainly. That lady’s son,” continued he, addressing. him- 
self to Mrs. Hartwell, “has won the highest commendation from 
his superior officer that could be given him, and promotion 
must——” 

‘* But is he safe?” interrupted Mrs. Monckton, eagerly. 

“He is safe, thanks to God,” replied the doctor, now speaking 
in a serious tone; ‘‘ but in struggles for life and death like these, 
it is hardly possible that all, particularly those who are most 
prominent in the mélée, should come out quite scathless. ‘The 
young gentleman received a wound—oh, it’s nothing to be alarmed 
at—which just forms a charming excuse for sending him home 
for the sake of a little good air and good nursing.” 

“Charles in England!” cried Mrs. Monckton; “oh, where? 
where ?” 

“Here, dearest mother, here, by your side!” and the mother 
and son were clasped in each other’s arms. Mrs. Hartwell was 
very much affected; nor was she the only one who was moved. 
The doctor coughed, smiled, drew out his pocket-handkerchief 
quickly, and wiped his eyes. 

“What a recompense for such a mother!” said he, speaking 
to Mrs. Hartwell; “she deserves it richly. I have known her 
ever since her marriage—known her under all her trials—a large 
and penniless family not the least—and if one virtue has shone in 
her more brightly and conspicuously than another, it has been true 
Christian contentedness under every dispensation of Providence, and 
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unshaken trust in the wisdom of God, whether that dispensation 
was to outward appearance adverse or favourable to her wishes. 
What a noble fellow he is! look at him! But who are these ?” 

At that moment two gentlemen were seen entering the garden- 
gate. The doctor almost immediately recognized Mr. Hartwell ; 
but the young man who accompanied him, who could he be? 
thought the good man. He was tall and well-grown, his features 
too, were handsome, but the expression of his countenance was 
singular, and his gait altogether equally so. 

* Mrs. Monckton!” said Mr. Hartwell, as he came near, “I 
heartily congratulate you. I have heard all about your son. I 
have made his acquaintance, too, and am glad to renew it in 
your presence,” and he cordially shook hands with Charles, “ We 
met at —— this morning.” 

“We are intruders,” said Mrs. Hartwell, in a low voice to 
Mrs. Monckton; “ strangers, at a moment like this, cannot be 
agreeable. I see the carriage—permit me then to say adieu; we 
shall meet again I hope. Many thanks for your kindness—fare- 
well,” 

Her agitation was extreme. She put her arm into that of her 
son, and drew him away with her, while Mr. Hartwell, recalled as 
it would seem to some painful recollection by the manner of his 
wife, at once appeared to share in her distress, and, with an 
awkward apology for his abrupt departure, quickly followed them. 

For a few minutes the party continued to watch their retreating 
steps. Not a word was spoken by any one. Mrs. Monckton then 
cast an inquiring glance at the doctor, who yet stood gazing after 
them. 

“ How awful!” exclaimed he, at length, “that poor young man, 
if not absolutely an idiot, is deficient in intellect !” 


DIRGE OF A CHILD. 


No bitter tears for thee be shed, 
Blossom of being! seen and gone! 
With flowers alone we strew thy bed, 
O blest departed one! 
Whose all of life, a rosy ray, 
Blush’d into dawn and pass’d away. 
FeLiciA HEMANS, 
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Tne citizens soon found that this late compliance was insuf- 
ficient to atone for their previous opposition to the haughty and 
unforgiving queen; for, upon their humble entreaty for the 
restoration of the laws of King Edward—confirmed to them by 
the Conqueror—they were received with disdain, and told to 
expect no favour from her, for “they had assisted her enemy to 
the utmost of their power.” ‘This implacable and impolitic 
demeanour on the part of Matilda was fatal to her crown. The 
citizens—alarmed, and ever jealous of their liberties and privileges 
—conspired to seize the queen, but she escaped privately from the 
City. ‘The enraged populace, when her withdrawal was made 
known, assembled and plundered her palace; and the queen 
having laid siege to Winchester Castle, a large body of the 
Londoners proceeded thither at the instance of the Legate— 
Matilda’s former supporter—and blockaded the place so effectually, 
that the queen’s party being reduced to great extremity of famine, 
she resolved to attempt her escape, and succeeded; but her 
natural brother and general of her forces, Robert, Earl of Glou- 
cester, was taken prisoner, and in exchange for him the citizens 
soon after procured the liberation of Stephen. 

During these events London suffered greatly, and the dis- 
turbed reign of Stephen did not afford the means of remedy, 


the whole country being reduced to such a state of anarchy, 
that— 


“Tn this king’s time,” says the Saxon Chronicle, ‘ all was dissention, evil, 
and rapine. Thou mightest go a whole day’s journey and not find a man 
sitting in a town, nor an acre of land tilled. The poor died of hunger, 
and those who had been men well-to-do, begged for bread. Never was 
more mischief done by heathen invaders. . . . To till the ground was to 
plough the sands of the sea. This lasted the nineteen years that Stephen 
was king, and it grew continually worse and worse.” 


During this unhappy period the Hospital of St. Katharine was 
founded by the piety of Stephen’s queen, Matilda of Boulogne, in 
1148, being three years before her decease, for the repose of her 
son Baldwin and her daughter Matilda. The hospital was en- 
dowed for the maintenance of a master, brothers, and sisters, and 
other poor persons, and was founded by license of the prior and 
convent of the Holy Trinity in London, on whose grounds it was 
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situated. This charity was refounded by Eleanor, queen of 
Edward J., with a reservation that its patronage should be vested 
in the right of the queens of England, in which manner it has 
continued ever since, her present majesty being the thirty-first in 
the succession ‘of queenly patronesses. By Eleanor’s endowment, 
a master, three brethren chaplains, and three sisters, ten poor 
women, and six poor clerks were appointed; and she gave the 
manor of Carleton, in Wiltshire, and Upchurch, in Kent, &c., 
towards its maintenance. 

Philippa, queen to Edward III., was a munificent benefactress to 
St. Katharine’s Hospital, and numerous gifts have rendered it, as it 
remains at the present time, a wealthy endowment, and the master- 
ship is a sinecure of considerable value. 

The old church was demolished for the construction of St. Ka- 
tharine’s Docks, and a new building was erected in the Regent’s 
Park. Hither the fine monument of John Holland, Duke of 
Exeter, was transferred. This great peer was an extensive bene- 
factor to the hospital, and he founded a chantry in the church, 
and bequeathed to the high altar “a cuppe of byroll, garnished 
with gold, perles, and precious stones, to be put in the sacrament,” 
with many other valuable gifts. His tomb is curiously decorated 
with animals, foliages, &c., and his recumbent effigy is represented 
in the weeds of peace, a long gown, a fillet round the head, and 
by his side is the effigy of his first wife, Anne, daughter of 
Edmund, Earl of Stafford, and widow of Edmund Mortimer, Earl 
of March, and that of his 
sister Constance, wife to 
Thomas Mowbray, Duke 
of Norfolk, and afterwards 
to Sir John Grey, eldest 
son of Lord Grey of 
Ruthen, Ashmole states 
that she was figured with 
the badge of the garter 
round her left arm; but 
this mark of honour, recog- 
nised in no more than two 
other instances, is obliter- 
ated. The old pulpit is 
likewise preserved in the 
present church. It is of wood, and in the sides are carved in panels, 
representations of gates and different portions of the hospital, with 
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the inscription, “ Ezra the scribe stood upon a pulpit of wood 
which they had made for the preaching.” (Nehemiah viii. 4.) 

There are likewise some of the original stalls,. one of which 
bears a carving of the head of Queen Philippa, and another of 
Edward III. ‘Two others are decorated with the curious zoological 
representations shown in the accompanying cuts; the one being 
an owl, whose weird and startling expression is wrought out with 
considerable power; and the other, the figure of an elephant 
bearing a castle. 


A guild, or fraternity, was founded by Henry VIII. and 
his first Queen, Katharine, in honour of St. Barbara, of which 
many personages of great eminence were members, among 
them Cardinal Wolsey. In the hospital, Raymond Lully, the 
famous philosopher of the Hermetic science, wrote his Zestamentum 
Novissimum ; and Richard Verstegan, author of the ‘ Restitution 
of Decayed Antiquities,’ was born in St. Katharine’s. The choir 
of the church is said to have been little inferior to that of St. Paul’s. 
The church became surrounded at an early time by a labyrinth of 
tenements, the resort of foreign sailors, &c., among whom were 
many refugees from Calais, Hammes, and Guisues, and with the 
latter is said to have originated the locality called by corruption 
Hangman’s Gains, it having been allotted to the English inhabitants 
of these places who flocked hither when those parts of the English 
dominions were recovered by the:French in the reign of Queen 
Mary. 

In the year 1106, William Pont de l’Arche and William 
Dauncy, knights, Normans, refounded the church of St. Mary 
Overies. The period of the original foundation is doubtful, and in 
the place of positive record we have the account, said by Stow to 
have been related to him by Bartholomew Linsted, last prior of 
St. Mary Overies :— 
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“ First, that being no bridge but a ferry to carry and re-carry, whereby 
the ferryar got great wealth ; lastly, the ferryman and his wife died, left 
the same to their daughter, a maiden named Mary Audrey, who, with the 
goods left to her by her parents, and also the profits which came by the 
said ferry, builded an house of sisters, which is now the uppermost end of 
St. Mary Overy’s church, above the choir, where she was buried; unto 
which house she gave the overight and profit of the said ferry. But 
afterwards the said house of sisters was converted into a college of priests, 
who builded the bridge of timber, and from time to time kept the same 
in good reparations ; but considering the great charges of repairing of the 
same, in the year 1209, by the aid of the citizens and others, they began 
to build the bridge of stone.” 


NornMAN REMAINS OF THE CuurRcH or St, Mary. 


The title of the church is variously derived from the founder by 
the corruption of Overy for Audrey, or from Mary o’ the Ferry ; 
but the nearest approach to fact seems to lie in Pennant’s assertion, 
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that the church was so called from its situation relative to the city, 
i.e., Overee, or, in the Saxon language, St. Mary over the water. 
The foundation appears to have existed long before the Conquest. 
On the evidences produced by Linsted, viz.:—“ The Bishop (of 
Bayeux) has in Southwark one monastery and one harbour. King 
Edward (the Confessor) held it on the day he died ;” “ there being 
no pretence,” is the conclusion of the learned Bishop Tanner, “ for 
any other to claim to be as old as the Confessor’s time.” 

Stow informs us that among the monuments is that of William 
Earl Warren, and this is understood to refer to a remarkably fine 
and spirited effigy carved in oak, which lies in one of two niches 
in the north aisle of the choir near the altar; but it is questionable 
whether it is the figure of William, the third earl, who died in 
Palestine, or Reginald de Warren. The writer is disposed to 
believe that it is intended for the former, the legs being crossed, 
and the figure represented in the act of drawing his sword, the 
tokens of a crusader’s monument, as shown in the annexed cut. 


EFFIGY OF A CRUSADER, 


The tomb of the poet, Gower, “the first of our authors,” 
according to Dr. Johnson, “who may be said to have written 
English,” and the contemporary and friend of Chaucer, is among 
the most interesting monuments of this country. 

It consists of a canopy of three ogee arches, backed by a screen 
panelled with trefoliated niches in two courses, enriched with 
cinquefoil tracery, and terminating with finials. It is supported 
on either side by angular buttresses surmounted by pinnacles. 
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Within the canopy four corbeils support a fan roof, and on the 
wall at the back, under the arches, were painted three female 
figures wearing coronets, with scrolls and superscriptions—now 
obliterated. 

The first was named Charity, with a couplet in black letters 
upon a scroll in old French—translated as follows :— 


“In thee, who art the Son of God the Father, 
Be he saved that lies under this stone |” 


The second, named Mercy, with the couplet-— 


“O good Jesu show thy mercy 
To the soul whose body lies here.” 
The third, named Pity, and the couplet— 
“ For thy pity, Jesu, have regard, 
And put this soul in safe keeping.” 
Beneath the figures was a Latin epitaph, translated as follows :— 
“ His shield henceforth is useless grown, 
To pay death’s tribute slain ; 
His soul’s with joyous freedom flown, 
Where spotless spirits reign. 

Upon an altar tomb, beneath the canopy, is the recumbent 
effigy of “the father of English poetry.” The head rests upou 
three volumes, representing his writings, being inscribed with the 
respective titles, “ Vox Clamantis,” ‘Speculum Meditantis,” and 
“ Confessio Amantis.” ‘The head is encircled by a fillet of roses, 
and the hair is disposed in large curls reaching to the shoulders ; 
the figure is clothed in a long gown closely buttoned, a collar of SS 
is suspended from the neck, to which is attached a swan chained 
and gorged, the badge of Henry IV. ‘The feet rest on a lion, 
over which are the arms of Gower* on a shield, suspended 
by the dexter corner from a chapeau bearing his crest. On the 
leger of the tomb is a Latin inscription, translated as follows :— 

“Here lies John Gower, Esq., a celebrated English poet, also a benefactor 
to this sacred edifice, in the time of Edward III, and Richard [].” 

The face of the tomb is divided in eight panels pierced with 
trefoil-headed niches. It was originally erected in the chapel of 
St. John, in the north jaisle, according to directions expressed in 
Gower’s will; but it has, within recent times, been removed to the 
south transept at the charge of Lord Leveson Gower, a descendant, 
and inheritor of the poetical mantle of the venerable bard. 


* Argent, on a chevron, azure, three leopards’ heads, or, crest a talbot, 
sejant, proper. 
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Among other ancient monuments in this church are the monument 
of John Trehearne, gentleman porter to King James I. It 
consists of a niche formed of two square columns and a Corinthian 
entablature, surmounted by a death’s head, within which are two 
demi-statues of ‘Trehearne and his wife, bearing a black marble 
tablet inscribed with the subjoined tribute, perhaps penned by his 
royal master :— 


“ Had kings a power to lend their subjects breath, 
Trehearne, thou shouldst not now be cast down by Death ; 
Thy royal master still would keep thee then, 

But length of days are beyond the reach of men. 

Nor wealth, nor strength, nor great men’s love can ease 
The wound Death’s arrows make, for thou hadst these. 
In thy king’s court good place to thee is given, 
Whence thou shalt go to the king’s court in heaven.” 

The figures are painted to the life, and afford a good specimen 
of the costume of the time. The action and expression of the 
wife coincide so as to convey a ludicrous expression of an internal 
qualm, her hand being pressed upon the region of the stomach, 
aud the face pinched with an appearance of anguish seeming to 
demand a carminative. 

A bust of John Bingham, saddler to Queen Elizabeth and 
King James, is carved and painted with vivid liveliness. 

A large tomb, under a gilded arch, bears the figures of Richard 
Humble, alderman of London, and his two wives. On the face of 
the tomb are inscribed a version of the beautiful lines “On Man’s 
Mortality,” written by Simon Wastell, a native of Westmoreland, 
born about 1552, a student of Oxford, and master of the Free 
School of Northampton, but commonly attributed to Francis 
Quarles, viz. :— 

“ Like to the damask rose you see, 

Or to the blossom on the tree, 

Or like the dainty flower of May, 

Or like the morning of the day, 

Or like the sun, or like the shade, 

Or like the gourd which Jonas had ; 
Even so is man, whose thread is spun, 
Drawn out, and cut, and’so is done. 

The rose withers, the blossom blasteth, 

The flower fades, the morning hasteth ; 

The sun sets, the shadow flies, 

The gourd consumes, and Man he dies.” 


This Humble is said to have been an ancestor of the late Lord 
Dudley and Ward. 
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A cadaverous figure, carved in stone, is fixed upon by tradition 
as the effigy of John Overy, or Audrey, and the emaciated state of 
the figure is pointed to by the like authority as the effect of his 
miserly habit of refusing sufficient food for the maintenance of the 
flesn. A rare tract, of which there is a copy in the British 
Museum—Sir William Musgrave’s Biographical Tracts—is entitled 
“The true History of the Life and Sudden Death of old John 
Overs, the rich ferryman of London, showing how he lost his life 
by his own covetousness. And of his daughter Mary, who caused 
the Church of St. Mary Overs, in Southwark, to be built, and of 
the building of London Bridge.”* A summary of this story may, 
perhaps, be excused as a specimen of the romantic traditions of old 
London, without any attempt to vouch for its veracity. After a 
long exordium on the sin of covetousness, and an exhortation 
to the reader to beware of falling into the like, we are informed 
that— 

“Before there was any bridge at all built over the Thames, there was 
only a ferry, to which divers boats belonged, to transport all passengers 
betwixt Southwark and Churchyard Alley, that being the high-road 
betwixt Middlesex, Sussex, and London. This ferry was rented of the 
City by one John Overs, which he enjoyed for many years together, to his 
great profit, for it is to be imagined that no small benefit could arise from 
the ferrying over footmen, horsemen, all manner of cattle, all market folks 
that came with provisions to the City, strangers and others, 

“Overs, however, though he kept several servants and apprentices, was 
of so covetous a soul, that, notwithstanding he possessed an estate equal 
to the best alderman’s in London, acquired by unceasing labour, frugality, 
and usury, yet his habit and dwelling were both strongly expressive of 
the most miserable poverty. He had an only daughter, of a beautiful 
aspect and a pious disposition, whom he had care to see well and liberally 
educated, though at the cheapest rate; and yet so, that when she grew 
ripe and mature for marriage, he would suffer no man, of what condition 
or quality soever, by his good will, to have any sight of her, much less 
access unto her.” 

A sprightly gallant, however, found means, when the old man 
was plying the ferry, to obtain an introduction. 

“The first interview pleased well, the second better, but the third 
concluded the match between them. In all this interim the poor, silly, 
rich old ferryman, not dreaming of any such passages, but thinking all 
things to be as secure by land as he knew they were by water, continued 


* There are two editions of this tract. The first is in 12mo, 1637; a 
reprint in 8vo bears the imprint, “London: Printed for T, Harris, at the 
Looking Glass, on London Bridge; and sold by C. Corbet, at Addison’s 
Head, in Fleet Street, 1744. Price sixpence.” 
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to go on in his accustomed way, and appears to have carried his penurious 
freaks even so far as, in order to save the expense of one day’s provision, 
to feign death for the length of twenty-four hours, vainly expecting that 
his servants, in decent respect, would fast until his funeral. He, by his 
authority, induced his daughter to countenance this vile trick ; and, to 
carry it out, he was rolled in a sheet, and lay stretched in his chamber, 
having one taper burning at his head and another at his feet, as was 
customary (a plate of salt being commonly placed on the breast of the 
corpse), but it is to be supposed that the tapers were represented by 
rushlights of the most attenuated dip. However, no sooner was the 
miser laid out, than his graceless servants, instead of fasting and bewailing 
his death, deported themselves in quite a contrary fashion, for they 
danced round his body and brake open his larder and fell to upon such 
victuals as they found there. The miser bore with this for the sake of 
appearances as long as his frailty would permit; but when no longer able, 
to endure this riot and extravagance, ‘stirring and struggling in his sheet, 
like a ghost, with a candle in either hand,’ he purposed to rise up and 
rate ’em for their sauciness and boldness, when one of them, thinking that 
the devil was about to rise in his likeness, being in a great amaze, catched 
hold of the butt-end of a broken oar, which was in the chamber, and, 
being a sturdy knave, thinking to kill the devil at the first blow, actually 
struck out his brains. It appears the lusty varlet was acquitted, and the 
miser pronounced accessory to his own death. 

“Mary, upon this, falling heir to the miser’s property, her lover (perhaps 
carrying out the moral as no less anxious to share the accumulations of 
the deceased than to ratify his plighted troth) hastened from the country, 
but in riding post, his horse stumbled and he broke his neck on the high- 
way. The heiress, thus doubly bereaved of her parent and of the lover 
who should have consoled her, was now called upoh to provide for her 
father’s interment, which was the more trying as, being looked upon as an 
excommunicated man, by reason of his usury and extortions, he was 
refused Christian burial. The friars of Permondsey Abbey were, how- 
ever, induced, for a consideration, (their abbot being then away,) to afford 
a nook in their burial-ground, to cover the forlorn remains of the ferry- 
man. But the abbot, on his return, seeing a new-made grave, and being 
told who was laid there, was indignant with his friars for having bartered 
the offices of the church for the sake of the miser’s ill-gotten lucre, and he 
had the corpse taken up and laid upon the back of his own ass, and, 
turning the beast with his ghastly burthen forth of the abbey gate, prayed 
that he might be carried to some place where he best deserved to be buried. 
The ass proceeded with a gentle and solemn pace through Kent Street, and 
along the highway, to the small pond once called St. Thomas a Waterings, 
then the common place of execution, and shuffled off the miser’s corpse 
directly under the gibbet, where it was laid in the earth without further 
observance. Mary Overy, stricken by such an accumulation of painful 
circumstances, and to evade the numerous suitors who, in spite of her 
parent’s disgrace, were eager to win the hand of the well-dowered maiden, 
resolved to retire from the cares and temptations of the world by taking 
refuge in the cloister, after having endowed the church, which, according 
to tradition and Bartholomew Linsted, preserves her name.” 
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Whether or no there be an under-current of fact in this’story, or 
any part of it, its association with the emaciated figure in the 
church will not bear test. ‘The figure belongs to the latest form of 
medizeval sepulchral monuments, being due to a period far into 
the fifteenth or beginning of the sixteenth century, being similar 
to that of Prior Weston in St. James’s, Clerkenwell, of which latter 
it is said that it represents his body as he pined and died of a broken 
heart after the suppression of his monastery. Indeed, Gough in 
his ‘Sepulchral Monuments’ quotes Lethiuller, who says he 
has observed a figure of this make in almost all the cathedrals 
and conventual churches in England. By some accounts such 
figures are said to represent persons who had attempted to fast 
during the space of forty days, and perished in the undertaking ; 
but they appear to have been designed simply to illustrate the 
perishable nature of the body, and in some instances they are 
found in contrast with the lively effigies of the deceased; the 
latter being placed on the top, and the former upon a lower shell 
of the same tomb. 

Another emaciated figure, but in a style of much greater 
elegance, so far as this quality can be extended to such a 
subject, and-upon a diminutive scale, is a monument to William 
Emerson. It is most delicately sculptured, with great development 
of anatomical truth. ‘The figure is represented lying upon a mat, 
which, being rolled up, supports the head. 

The monument of the excellent Launcelot Andrews, Bishop 
of Winchester, formerly stood in a chapel eastward of the Lady 
Chapel, but was placed in the latter, as it now stands, on the 
removal of the former, when the restoration of the Lady Chapel 
was effected. Piety, charity, and uprightness were associated in 
this excellent prelate’s character, with a ready wit and extraordinary 
erudition. With respect to his proficiency in the knowledge of lan- 
guages, it was said playfully of him, that, had he lived at the time, 
he might almost have served as interpreter-general at the confusion 
of tongues. Fuller, who gives Dr, Andrews the credit of being 
an inimitable preacher in his way, thus somewhat qualifies his 
approval :-—‘ Pious and pleasant Bishop Felton,” he says; “his 
contemporary and colleague, endeavoured in vain in his sermons 
to assimilate his style, and therefore said merrily of himself, ‘I 
had almost marred my natural trot, by endeavouring to imitate 
his artificial amble.’ ” In the life of Waller the poet, prefixed to 
his works, there is an anecdote which illustrates the happy method 
Bishop Andrews possessed of speaking to the purpose in a pleasant 
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way. Waller having one day gone to see James I. at dinner, 
saw the Bishop of Winchester and Dr. Neale, Bishop of Durham, 
standing behind the king’s chair, and overheard the following con- 
versation :— 

“His Majesty asked the Bishops,—‘ My Lords, cannot I take my subjects’ 
money when I want it, without all this formality in Parliament?’ The 
Bishop of Durham readily answered, ‘God forbid, Sir, but you should, you 
are the breath of our nostrils ;) whereupon the king turned and said to 
the Bishop of Winchester, ‘Well, my Lord, what say you?’ ‘Sir,’ replied 
the Bishop, ‘I have no skill to judge of parliamentary cases.’ The king 
answered, ‘ No put-offs, my Lord, answer me presently,’ ‘Then, Sir, said 
he, ‘I think it is lawful for you to take my brother Neale’s money, for he 
offers it.’” 

Milton, in his early Latin poems, addresses an elegy composed 
in an elevated strain of admiration and regret to the memory of 
this prelate, so eminent for his virtues and wisdom, and withal so 
modest, that, among many other instances, when preferred by 
King James to the bishopric of Chichester, he pleaded his 
imperfections and insufficiency to undertake such a charge, and 
caused to be engraven about the seal of his bishopric these words 
of St. Paul: “et ad hae quis idoneus?” (and who is sufficient for 
these things?). In the church register, under the date 1607, is the 
entry, “ Edmond Shakspere, player, in the church.” This was 
the brother of William Shakspere. Another, and more 
direct association of a great poetic name with this place, is implied 
in an entry due to the year 1625, to wit, the record of the death 
and burial of “ Mr. John Fletcher, a man, in the church.” Aubrey 
describes the circumstances relating to his death as follows: “ In 
the great plague of 1625 a knight of Norfolk or Suffolk invited 
him into the country; he stayed but to make himself a suit of 
clothes, and, while it was making, fell sick and died. This I 
heard from the tailor, who is now a very old man and clerk of St. 
Mary Overy.” 

Another entry, dated 1640, records the burial of Philip Massinger, 
with the affecting qualification, “a stranger;” for although a 
resident on the Bankside near at hand, the life of the last of the 
galaxy of great poets who rose with the Elizabethan era, appears 
to have been obscure and unfriended, and his last retreat the grave 
of a man unknown. 

[ Zo be continued. } 


Apvice is like snow, the softer it falls, the longer it dwells 
upon, and the deeper it sinks into, the nial .Xenmmmnets. 





THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION OF PLANTS.— 
No. E. 


HIMALAYAN VEGETATION. 


AUSTRALASIA, 


‘¢Tp is New Holland,” says Mr. Barron Field, “ where it is summer with 
us when it is winter in Europe, and vice versé ; where the barometer rises 
before bad weather, and falls before good ; where the north is the hot wind, 
and the south the cold; where the humblest house is fitted up with 
cedar (Cedrela Toona); where the fields are fenced with mahogany 
(Eucalyptus robusta) ; and myrtle-trees (Myrtacew) are burnt for fuel ; where 
the swans are black and the eagles are white; where the kangaroo, an 
animal between the squirrel and the deer, has five claws on its fore paws, 
and three talons on its hind legs, like a bird, and yet hops on its tail; 
where the mole (Ornithorhynchus paradorus) lays eggs, and has a duck’s 
bill ; where there is a bird (Melliphaga) with a broom in its mouth instead 
of a tongue ; where there is a fish, one half belonging to the genus Raia, 
and the other to that of Squalus; where the pears are made of wood 
(Xylomelum pyriforme), with the stalk at the broader end; and where the 
cherry (Exocarpus cupressiformis) grows with the stone on the outside.” 
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To this grotesque but witty sketch may be added another 
feature: “where the leaves of the trees have neither upper nor 
under surface,” for Robert Brown, the highest botanical authority 
on the subject, tells us :— 

“A part of their economy, and one which contributes somewhat to the 
peculiar character of the Australian forests, is that the leaves both of 
Eucalyptus and Acacia (by far the most common genera in Terra Australis, 
and, if taken together and considered with respect to the mass of the 
vegetaticn which they contain, nearly equal to all the other plants of that 
country) are vertical, or present their margin, and not either surface 
towards the stem, both surfaces having the same relation to light.” 

To this peculiarity, in great measure, travellers in Australia 
attribute the unusual gloom of the woods of these regions, a 
character which is greatly augmented by the harsh, narrow, and 
lurid, though evergreen foliage. Of the numerous vegetable pro- 
ductions of the country, about one in ten only is known to grow 
elsewhere; and for this reason, as well as on account of their 
singular structure, specimens of the leading forms are cultivated 
in most European collections, as the familiar names of Epacris, 
Eucalyptus, Banksia, and Acacia, bear ample witness. Still it may 
not be uninteresting to give a sketch, in outline, of the most striking 
botanical features of the country. We will suppose ourselves, then, 
to be set down in a district where the trees are chiefly different 
species of Eucalyptus, or gum-tree, some of which bear large and 
handsome flowers, having a remarkably sweet and luscious scent, 
like honey, with which they abound. ‘The name Eucalyptus means 
“well covered,” and accurately describes the structure of the 
flower, which, while in the bud, is shaped like a goblet, with a 
pyramidal cover, which in due time falls off, or is thrust off by the 
crowd of squeezed-up stamens within, that quickly expand into a 
starry circle when released from their verdant prison. The leaves 
are mostly of a dull blue-green, with a dry, sapless look about 
them: they are, however, evergreen ; there is, therefore, no fall of 
the leaf, but instead of this phenomenon, the bark at certain 
seasons annually peels off in strips, adding to the list of contrarie- 
ties quoted above this one more, “where the bark annually falls 
off the trees, but the leaves stay on.” Species of Acacia are very 
numerous, some leafless, others plentifully furnished with thorns. 
Hot, sandy banks by the wayside, are covered with green mat- 
like plots of bright purple Mesembryanthemum; then among 
Epacrises and Correas comes the splendid Metrosideros, a tall, 
handsome shrub, bearing flowers of the richest crimson, like a 
large bottle-brush ; the famous Waratah, with a perfectly straight, 
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woody stem, from three to six feet high, and having rich green 
leaves (something like those of the oak, but larger and more deeply 
cut) all the way up. At the top of this stem is the flower, of 
the brightest and richest shade of crimson-scarlet. <A circle of 
large, spreading petals forms its base, from which rises the cone 
or pyramid of trumpet-like florets, three, four, or five inches high, 
the whole flower recalling the idea of a fine artichoke, kindled 
into flame to light up the recesses of these gloomy forests; for 
above and below, as far as the eye can reach, monotonous gum- 
trees everywhere prevail. But these are traversed in time, and 
we enter on a plantation of grass-tree (Xanthorrhea arborea). 
We should not think it very odd, here, were we to encounter 
a forest-tree, bearing on its branches tufts of various grasses 
for leaves; but a grass-tree is not quite this, but, in its younger 
stage, a large reedy-leaved plant, without a stem, the leaves 
being very long, narrow, and sharp, and growing erect for a foot 
or more, then curving over and nearly touching the ground, and 
forming a thick boss or circle: in time, a thick stem appears, 
rising to the height of eight or ten feet, and two feet in circum- 
ference, rough with the scars left by the fallen leaves, and bearing 
on its summit an immense drooping cluster of leaves; from the 
centre of this cluster a flower-stalk rises, like an enormous bulrush, 
or reed-mace, frequently measuring ten feet or more in height, the 
spike ef flowers being about a foot long, and of a yellowish-brown 
colour. 

These plants are mostly the productions of the highlands ; many 
of the plains are barren and dreary, barely covered with scanty 
herbage, among which the Australian harebell and convolvulus are, 
from association with home flowers, far more attractive to English 
residents than many statelier plants ; numerous species of everlast- 
ing congregate round the slopes of the hills, and climbing plants 
with vetch-like flowers, ornament the bush. Most of the fruits 
cultivated in Europe have been introduced and thrive ; but of 
native fruits two common ones only are eatable, if eatable, indeed, 
they are—one, the Australian cherry, mentioned before, which 
resembles a yew-berry, but is less pleasant in flavour; the other, 
the Australian cranberry, the favourite food of wild turkeys, which 
has been compared to “a marble covered with kid leather.” 


THE TROPICS. 

It is under the burning rays of a tropical sun that vegetation 
displays its most majestic forms. It is scarcely possible for an 
VOL. II. 25 
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inhabitant of temperate regions to picture to himself the beauty 
and the grandeur of the vast forests of equinoctial America. In 
the temperate regions of the globe, the bark of trees is covered 
with lichens, mosses, and liverworts, whilst between the tropics the 
trunks are concealed by twining creepers and flowering orchids, of 
all colours, and in some instances delicate flowers spring even from 
the bark or uncovered root. In the midst of this profusion of 
flowers and fruits, and in the luxuriant intertwinings of the climbing 
plants, the naturalist often finds it difficult to discover to which | 
stem the different leaves and flowers belong. ‘The verdure is 
fresher, more luxuriant, and adorned with larger and more glossy 
leaves than in our northern climates. The variety, too, is in- 
finitely greater, for it is a marked characteristic of tropical vegeta- 
tion, that social plants, such as our heaths, and furze, and pines, 
are almost entirely absent. ‘Trees, as lofty as our oaks, are adorned 
with flowers as large and as beautiful as our lilies, and yet loftier 
ones are garlanded to their summits with the blossoms of climbing 
plants, which mount in quest of light and air—some small, and 
made conspicuous only by their growing in clusters ; others, like 
the Aristolochia cordata, crimson trumpets, four feet in diameter, 
serving as playthings to the Indian boys, who draw them over their 
heads, and wear them as hats and helmets. Palms, with lofty, 
slender, ringed, and in some cases prickly stems, terminate in 
feathered or fan-like foliage, here drooping, there pointed upwards, 
and having their extremities curled like plumes, the leaves springing 
direct from the summit of the stem, without the intervention of 
branches, but each leaf a branch in itself, and forming a canopy 
for flowers of dazzling whiteness, or for fruits of forms and colours 
as varied as the surrounding vegetation—flowers and fruits, however, 
that the naturalist has but little chance of securing, for, alas! they 
are suspended at the capital of a column sixty or eighty feet high, 
armed with formidable spines, which European limbs cannot, and 
apathetic Indian limbs will not surmount. 

Humboldt thus graphically describes a scene on the banks of 
the Casseguaire, a tributary of the Oroonooko :— 

“The luxuriousness of the vegetation increases in a manner of which it 
is difficult, even for those who are accustomed to the aspect of the forests 
between the tropics, to form an idea. There is no longer a beach; a 
palisade of tufted trees forms the bank of the river. You see a canal 
four hundred yards broad, bordered by two enormous walls clothed with 
lianas and foliage. We often tried to land, but without being able to 
step out of the boat. Toward sunset we sailed along the bank for an 
hour to discover, not an opening (since none exists), but a spot less 
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wooded, where our Indians, by means of the hatchet and manual labour, 
could gain space enough for a resting-place for twelve or thirteen persons.” 

Other travellers speak of forests in Tropical America so gloomy 
and sombre with overspreading foliage that no flower will expand 
within them—of forest-trees, of which new ones burst into flower 
every day, but not a single specimen can be obtained without 
felling a tree, and even then, perhaps, after the trunk is severed, 
the tree itself finds no room to fall or remains enchained by lianas 
to its companions—of palms a hundred feet in height, filling 
deep ravines, where throughout the year no wind ever blows 
sufficiently fierce to tear the leaves, and thus rob them of that 
exact symmetry which constitutes their greatest beauty—of grasses 
from fifteen to twenty feet high, sending forth arched buttresses 
from every side, and bearing panicles four or five feet long, with 
myriads of minute flowers of purple and silver, slightly drooping, 
and waving gracefully with every breath of wind—of igaripes, 
or natural canals joining the lakes and rivers, which buoy up 
the leaves of water-lilies, twelve feet in diameter, interspersed 
with flowers of corresponding immensity and symmetry. 

But if we once become entangled in the mazes of an American 
tropical forest, there is no knowing how or when we shall extricate 
ourselves. Let us, then, dissolve the view, and imagine a scene 
in the Great Desert. 

SAHARA, 

The botany of the Great Desert is imperfectly known; but we 
may glean from the narratives of adventurous travellers sufficient 
particulars to answer our purpose. 

Starting from Abusir, on the skirts of the desert, we encounter 
an undulating plain, composed of sandy earth, dotted at intervals 
of three or four feet with several dried-up, woody plants, that 
serve in the dry season for fuel, with here and there a small patch 
of green bushes. In the valleys the vegetation is more abundant ; 
at some places, the shrubs form perfect thickets; but nowhere 
is anything that can be called a tree. ‘The smooth, sandy, and 
barren character, however, which by universal consent is attributed 
to the Sahara, is far from being uniform. Nearly the whole 
country is covered with rocky hills, some of which attain the 
height of a thousand feet. Smooth plains do certainly intervene, 
and many flat valleys, but thesé are not by any means denuded 
of vegetation. They are sometimes stony, but are generally 
covered with a sandy soil, and there is no place destitute of some 
traces of verdure. ‘The commonest species are salt-worts, samphires, 
2§E2 
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ice-plants, wormwood, sea-lavander, and fifty other plants of a 
similar character. Here and there is a little brown grass, which, 
after the winter rain, becomes green and covers the ground. 
Spanish broom occurs at intervals, and even luxuriant thickets 
of lovely green bushes. These have often good stout branches, 
sufficiently large to serve for the pegs with which the Bedouins 
fasten burdens on their camels; they denote a comparatively 
fertile soil, and appear to be cleared away sometimes to make 
room for a crop of barley. Thorns and prickly shrubs are 
plentiful in many places, and here and there occur extensive 
patches of wild sage. This district traversed, the hills are with 
much labour ascended, and the traveller finds himself in what 
may be called, not a sea of sand but a sea of stones, with here 
and there, at wide intervals, a patch of bushes, and the contorted 
form of the woody plant, called Shéa, dotting the ground. This 
plant emits a strong scent, something resembling rue, and its more 
tender extremities serve as food for the gazelles, small troops 
of which are seen browsing in the distance. 

Some days are consumed in gaining this table-land, but the 
descent towards the south is almost precipitous, and occupies only 
a few hours. The country beneath is uneven and stony, with 
little hollows here and there, and all but bare of vegetation. 
Sometimes there is a small patch of stunted bushes, and now and 
then four or five camels thrust their heads together into one small, 
green bush. An Acacia-tree occurs at rare intervals, and being 
the first semblance of a tree that has occurred since leaving 
Egypt, is greeted with acclamations. ‘The hard, white mud of a 
dry lake is passed, and a series of successive plains being ascended, 
one above another, a pass is effected through craggy, barren 
mountains, out on a grey, gravelly plain, with distant hills on 
one side, and detached rocks on the other, showing themselves 
above the horizon, like ships at sea. 

At length the travellers, rising suddenly over some rounded 
hillocks, find themselves on the edge of a steep cliff, that descends 
like a wall at their feet. This is one of the far-famed Oiises—the 
pearls of the desert, the islands of the blessed. It is a level 
plain, bounded apparently by. precipices of various heights, falling 
sheer from the raised ground on every side. Majestic palm-woods 
stretch their heavy masses of sober foliage across, whilst numerous 
smaller groups, or clusters of four or five trunks, in. untrimmed 
savage luxuriance, are scattered over the whole surface. Sandy 
streaks here and there intervene, with a few salt-pools, surrounded 
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by a white efflorescence, like driven snow, and small patches of 
verdure and little glades. 

We must not follow our travellers from this Oiisis to another and 
another, each presenting some new charm ; but we may imagine the 
intense delight, after many days spent in the desert, of reclining 
beneath the shade of feathery palm-leaves, within sight of pome- 
granates, figs, apricots, bananas, olives, and grapes. We may only 
remark that, though in England we know no distinction between 
dates, except that some come to us ina dirtier condition than others, 
a list has been compiled of no less than forty-six varieties, each 
having its Arabic name, and together furnishing nineteen-twentieths 
of the population with food during nine months of the year. 


A lofty mountain, situated between the Tropics, comprises, 
between its base and summit, a succession of climates analogous 
to those which would be encountered by a traveller proceeding 
from the equator to one of the poles, the mountains being divisible 
into zones of temperature and vegetation corresponding to those 
which have been observed to exist on the earth’s surface generally. 
If we can imagine, therefore, two tropical mountains of great 
elevation, applied base to base, we shall have, with respect to 
character of vegetation, a miniature representation of the world ; 
and, if the mountains selected be far apart, with just as much 
variety of detail as would be observed in the two hemispheres. 
We will select as an illustration one of the Canary Islands and 
one of the Himalayas. 

THE, CANARIES, 

“The Floras of islands,’ De Candolle remarks, “ possess an 
eminent degree of interest, both from the peculiarities they present, 
and because the task of forming such Floras being of limited 
extent, it can be executed with the greatest precision.” Let us, 
then, pay a passing visit to the Canaries. These islands, from their 
proximity to the Tropics, are situated in the most favoured latitude 
possible, as regards vegetation, their climate partaking both of 
the energy of the torrid and the freshness of the temperate zones. 
The soil, of voleanic origin, produces a Flora of its own, and is 
further endowed, by the influences of climate, with the plants of 
both hemispheres that have become naturalized there. The native 
species, which grow spontaneously in these Atlantic islands, belong 
mostly to European genera, but they are longer lived, and are 
more woody. Others are marked with an African character, such 
as spurges and palms; while others, though fewer in number, 
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exhibit some resemblance to the productions of America, such as 
laurels and ferns. Not a few, however, wear other forms and a 
different aspect, being single types of genera to which there is 
nothing analogous ; while others, again, constitute groups of species, 
distinguished by a general resemblance and a remarkable character. 
Thus the Flora of the Canaries seems to prove the migration of the 
plants from our temperate regions to tropical countries, and to 
prove, also, the existence of a vegetation exceedingly limited, 
inasmuch as from accidental circumstances of soil, exposure, and 
temperature there have resulted as many Floras as there are islands, 
each possessing some species peculiar to itself; while the mass of 
plants on each, though consisting of such individuals as may be 
common to all parts of the Archipelago, never exists in similar 
proportions, Here, for instance, sandy districts and wide plains 
call to mind the Saharas of Western Africa, and some of the 
plants which grow on the edge of the desert ; and there is nothing 
to remind the spectator of the evergreen regions which form the 
chief decoration of other islands, but stunted heath, hiding in the 
mountain ravines. Here, date-palms and pistachios abound, or 
the swampy plains are clothed with tamarisk. In another island 
the traveller, ascending the sides of the mountains, passes suc- 
cessively through different climates, there being in each region 
some plants that abound, according to the various degrees of 
elevation and of exposure. 

Along the shores, the coolness that frequent sea-mists occasion 
is delightfully felt in the forests of laurels, while above these spots 
the air becomes more and more rarified, and the earth, almost 
bare of soil, produces very different plants. Finally, on the loftiest 
peaks, the snows that accumulate during the stormy season call to 
mind the chilly north, and the wintry aspect of our own Alpine 
regions. 

In the centre of an extinct volcano a distinct species of a 
Cape genus (Manulea Canariensis) has established itself, which 
appears nowhere else ; another inhabits solely the pine-woods of a 
single island ; another, the banks of a certain rivulet ; and another 
is peculiar to the rocks of a desert islet. 

The coast of Teneriffe rises, like a bulwark of cliffs, nearly from 
the water’s edge, exhibiting in all directions a wall of basalt, 
edged by a very narrow strand. Fleshy-leaved plants, which 
derive their chief nourishment from the atmospheric vapours and 
the emanations of the sea-breeze, take root in the cliffs, clothing 
their sides and the small ledges which surmount them. Above 
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these cliffs the ground spreads out into a kind of primary platform, 
rising again towards the centre of the island into eminences, 
rent by ravines and valleys. The vegetation here assumes an 
African character, and is remarkable for the prevalence of bare 
and tortuous trunks, and fleshy, bluish-green (or glaucous) foliage. 

In the valleys the hand of man has been busily engaged, and 
the native vegetation seems to take a new impulse from the 
vicinity of cultivation, for here, among Euphorbias and other native 
plants, foreign species which have been naturalized luxuriate in 
profusion. Dates, oranges, peaches, and bananas are associated with 
dragon-trees, laurels, and Indian fig, while flowering creepers are 
perpetually endeavouring to frustrate the labours of the cultivator 
by resuming possession of their ancient domain. In the ravines, 
vegetation appears under a fresher and more varied aspect. By 
the banks of the streams occur many plants, recalling the vegeta- 
tion of temperate climates ; sedges, bulrushes, mint, watercresses, 
and wild celery, are mingled with plants of strange forms. Further 
on, the ravines become narrower, and their steep sides rise to 
an extraordinary elevation. A vigorous vegetation adorns these 
basaltic walls; the clefts are filled with penetrating roots, and 
countless species decorate them with their tapestry of blossoms—on 
the narrow ledges—clinging to the rocks and resting on the 
platforms above—they are everywhere ; ferns, grasses, compound 
flowers, convolvuluses, orchideous plants, and numberless others, 
the names of which suggest no definite idea to the English 
herbalist, luxuriate wherever the eye lights. Sheltered from the 
hot winds of Africa, and from the scorching rays of an unclouded 
sun, and nourished by the trickling springs and mountain-torrents 
which rarely fail, they present perpetual verdure and freshness, 
not in solitary and unfrequent patches, but in continuous masses, 
reaching to a height of eight hundred feet. 

Beyond the region of the ravines, the traveller enters on the 
wooded districts. There, vegetation becomes more compact ; the 
trees, closely pressed together, almost exclude the rays of the sun, 
and by their sheltering branches and foliage encourage the growth 
of many woodland plants, to whose existence a damp situation 
and some depth of rich soil are essential. Magnificent laurels, 
tree-heaths, evergreen oaks, and various others, form a canopy 
overhead, decorated with festoons of convolvulus, twining like a 
vine to the very top of the highest trees, while geraniums, ivy, and 
the most delicate ferns carpet the soil beneath. 

These primitive woods traversed, the loftier trees disappear, the 
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laurels dwindle, and the heaths becoming more numerous forbid 
the growth of any other plant, and, towards the higher regions, 
these shrubs, growing thinner and thinner, are almost lost among 
species of Cistus and fern. At the elevation of three thousand 
six hundred feet the stunted wood finally disappears, and the 
Cistus (C. vaginatus) reigns alone, spreading in large masses as far 
as the boundary of the pine-woods. ‘The pine-trees grow upon 
the steepest slopes, and cover the most ‘elevated descents of 
the mountains. The woods which they compose differ little from 
the fir-woods of Europe. 

Beneath these gigantic trees the soil is dry and possesses little 
substance, while the number of woodland plants becomes very 
limited ; but beyond them, among the frowning rocks, elevated 
nine thousand feet above the sea, the traveller is amazed to detect 
plants which he meets with nowhere else—some, indeed, so local 
as to be insulated on volcanic ridges, where they have grown for 
centuries without propagating themselves on the adjacent peaks. 
A peculiarly fragrant violet accompanies him to the last, springing 
up among masses of pumice, until flowering plants finally cease. 
A few lichens tinge the summit of the volcano, and a solitary 
moss ( Weissia verticillata, var.), at an elevation of eleven thousand 
four hundred and twenty-four feet, maintains a forced existence 
by the aid of the warm vapours continually exhaling through the 
crevices of the mountain, 


HIMALAYA, 





Our last flight of fancy we will wing to the Himalayas, under 
the safe guidance of Dr. Joseph Hooker. Range after range of 
mountains, densely clothed with giant forests, many of the trees 
bearing gorgeous flowers ; smaller timber and shrubs innumerable ; 
large bamboos cresting the hills and descending into the valleys, 
where they are met by the rankest vegetation; the gullies abso- 

. lutely choked with masses of living verdure, and bridged by fallen 
trees, whose trunks are thickly clothed with parasitic orchids, ferns, 
and other plants; mighty torrents rushing down the slopes, their 
position being only indicated by the dipping of the forest into 
their beds, or the occasional cloud of spray rising along some more 
boisterous part of their course ; the plains beneath thickly wooded, 
and enclosing broad, dead-flat, hot, and damp valleys covered with 
the densest forest: above, the hills rising five or six thousand 
feet, steep, and clothed with a dense, deep-green, dripping forest, 
their summits capped with clouds. Well may the traveller say, 
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“Upon what a gigantic scale does nature here operate!” Vapours, 
raised from an ocean whose nearest shore is more than three hun- 
dred miles distant, are safely transported, without the loss of one 
drop of water, to support the rank luxuriance of this wondrous 
region. A thousand feet higher, the vegetation is still extra- 
ordinarily rich, and appears all the more glorious from the many 
turnings of the road; the same gigantic timber-trees, scaled by 
climbing flowering plants which sometimes sheathe the trunks, or 
span the forest with huge cables, joining tree to tree. Of the more 
conspicuous smaller trees the wild banana is the most abundant, 
its crown of pale yellow and very beautiful foliage contrasting with 
the darker-leaved plants among which it nestles: next comes ¢ 
palm, with a straight stem and a tuft of leaves, each eight or ten 
feet long, waving in the lightest breeze ; spurge-like trees spread 
their long stalks horizontally forth, each terminating in an ample 
leaf some feet in diameter; bamboos in abundance rise to the 
height of one hundred feet and upwards, and beneath are flowering 
shrubs in endless variety, and with these are mixed numerous her- 
baceous plants and ferns. 

At about four thousand feet a great change takes place in the 
vegetation, marked first by the appearance of a very English- 
looking bramble, which, however, by way of proving its foreign 
origin, bears a yellow berry. Scattered oaks succeed, of a noble 
species, with large cups and magnificent foliage. The spring 
of this region and elevation most vividly recals that of England. 
The oak flowering, the birch leafing, the violet, golden saxifrage, 
stitchwort, Arum, whortle-berry, wild strawberry, maple, geranium, 
bramble, all, however, of different species from our native plants, 
are associated with bananas, palms, figs, pepper, parasitic orchids, 
and tree-ferns, the latter with trunks three or four feet in girth, 
and reaching a height of twenty or thirty feet. A magnificent 
forest succeeds, composed of chestnut, oaks, walnut, and laurels. 
It is difficult to conceive a grander mass of vegetation ; the straight 
shafts of the timber-trees, some naked and clean, with grey, pale, 
or brown bark, others clothed for yards with a continuous garment 
of parasitic plants, green, and of all kinds of foliage, or one mass 
of flowers, blooming profusely, and powdering their trunks with 
snow. More bulky trunks are masses of interlacing climbers, 
enclosing a hollow, once filled by the now strangled, supporting 
tree, which has long ago decayed away. From the sides and 
summit of these, supple branches hang forth, either leafy or naked, 
the latter resembling cables flung from one to other trees, swing- 
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ing in the breeze, their rocky motion increased by the weight of 
great bunches of ferns, or orchids which are perched aloft in the 
loops. Perpetual moisture nourishes this dripping forest, and 
pendulous mosses and lichens are here first met with, and in 
inconceivable profusion. 

‘'wo thousand feet higher up, subalpine plants appear. Palms, 
bananas, tree-ferns, walnut, and chestnut, dwindle away and are 
lost sight of. The trees are now oaks, magnolias, and laurels, 
mterspersed with birch, alder, maple, holly, and others; the 
shrubs are—cornels, brambles, barberries, elder, and others of 
which we have no type in Britain; the climbers much the same 
as those seen below; the herbaceous plants—violet, lobelia, 
geranium, strawberry and many others, with ferns, mosses, and 
lichens, but no grasses, nor vetches, nor cruciform flowers. 

At seven thousand feet, magnolias are more numerous, mixed 
with a fragrant white rhododendron; ferns are very luxuriant, 
some of them perpetually recalling British species: the moist 
characteristic herbaceous plants are Arums; orchids continue for 
another thousand feet ; fungi are immensely numerous in the moist 
woods, it being computed that not fewer than a thousand species of 
mushroom alone, mostly eatable, grow in this and the lower 
district ; by the streams, humble herbaceous plants form verdant 
masses ; oaks, red-flowered magnolias, scarlet and white rhododen- 
drons, and some smaller-flowering shrubs, still form continuous 
woods. It should be remarked, that throughout the whole of this 
range there is absolutely no good fruit except Walnuts; even the 
cultivated plants are very poor; apples scarcely ever ripen, pears 
never, peaches never; strawberries grow exceedingly well, but the 
fruit is very flavourless, the reason being that at an elevation where 
the mean temperature is suited to their habits, there is a total 
absence of sunlight and heat durmg summer. 

“There is,” says Dr. Hooker, “a damp atmosphere.and dripping sky ; 
no summer’s warmth nor winter’s cold ; no genial ray of spring; no Dog- 
star nor summer’s sun ; no harvest-moon, crisp frost, or sparkling Christ- 
mas, The ground never chirps beneath the tread; the falling leaves 
decay and do not rustle under foot. All animate nature is deadened ; the 
forests are quiet, or the few birds that cry utter a mournful note. Mag- 
nificent as is the vegetation—exuberant in species, rich in colouring, 
profuse in the rarest and most delicate forms of temperate and tropical 
climes combined, these productions are not the children of a joyous 
spring ; they are smuggled into existence, unacknowledged by blue sky 


and bright sun, heralded by no birds, cropped by no beasts; they bud 
and flower and fruit heedless of the dashing rain and oppressing fogs.” 


At nine thousand feet, oaks and magnolias still prevail, with 
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nere and there fine yew-trees, and the underwood is composed 
principally of an elegant dwarf bamboo, six to eight feet high, 
growing thick and close; still higher up, sedges appear, several 
species of Ranunculus, some cruciform and compound flowers, a 
primrose, a pimpernel, a violet, and several gentians and other 
herbaceous plants which characterise an alpine Flora. 

At ten thousand feet the orchids entirely cease, the dwarf 
bamboo also disappears, and is succeeded by smaller grasses ; the 
oaks become less numerous ; the rhododendrons more abundant ; 
a dog-rose and several species of Ribes appear, and other northern 
shrubs ; mosses and lichens, saxifrages and gentians give further 
indications of an alpine vegetation. Several pines extend as far 
up as eleven thousand feet, having, where the soil fayoured their 
growth at other stages, formed a prominent feature of the scenery ; 
rose, barberry, and other shrubs ascend to fourteen thousand ; 
juniper, rhododendron, beech, willow, and Pyrus aseend to near 
fifteen thousand feet in favourable situations, but all are stunted ; 
the rhododendrons mount even to seventeen thousand feet, and 
among them, Potentilla, Ranunculus, Pedicularis, and many species 
of compound flowers flourish on to the confines of perpetual snow. 
The snow-line yaries on the different ranges of mountains from 
fifteen thousand to nineteen thousand feet; but on the Thibet side 
several herbaceous plants are sufficiently abundant in certain spots 
at an elevation of eighteen thousand feet, and lower forms of vege- 
tation are found at a height of eighteen thousand five hundred feet. 
Beyond, the sterility of the Arctic Regions reigns paramount. 
C. A. J. 


SPRING. 


Now many a “ thing that pretty is,” delays 
The wanderer’s steps beneath the sun’s soft rays. 
Gay daffodils, bent o’er the watery gleam, 
Doubling their flickered image in the stream ; 

The woody nook where bells of brighter bluc 
Have clothed the ground in heaven’s ethereal hue ; 
The lane’s high sloping bank, where pale primrose 
With hundreds of its gentle kindred blows ; 

And speckled daises that on uplands bare, 

Their round eyes opening scatter gladness there. 
Man looks on nature with a grateful smile, 

And thinks of Nature’s bounteous Lord the while. 


JOANNA Barun. 
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SKETCHES OF THE RELIGIOUS WARS OF FRANCE.— 
No. II. 


Tue Princes of Lorraine now imagined that they had triumphed 
over every difficulty. ‘Their rivals were exiled from court, which 
was crowded with their creatures. They controlled the army and 
the finances, and were thus enabled to punish and corrupt. But 
with all these advantages of position the security in which they 
indulged was deceitful. Montmorency intrigued from his estate 
at Chantilly, and the King of Navarre, having quitted Bearn, was 
approaching Paris. Many of the ancient families, though sincerely 
attached to the Church of Rome, were indignant at the elevation 
and unbounded power of the Guises, whom they regarded as 
foreigners, while they were execrated by the Calvinists as perse- 
cutors of the reformed doctrines: thus they were exposed to the 
united attack of a political and religious coalition. Montmorency 
had a confidential secretary named Dardois, a man well expe- 
rienced in state affairs, who kept up an active correspondence with 
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all the chiefs of the discontented party ; and at his instigation they 
secretly assembled at Vendome, to chalk out a line of policy. 
They unanimously agreed to expel the Lorraines from the govern- 
ment, but differed as to the means of carrying their plans into 
effect. ‘The more ardent proposed force, the more moderate re- 
commended moderation; after much controversy the pacific plan 
prevailed. The King of Navarre was deputed to demand an 
audience of King Francis, and explain to him the grievances of the 
country and the indignation of the nobles. A more incompetent 
ambassador could not have been selected. 

In almost all conspiracies secrets escape ; and the emissaries of 
the Guises soon forwarded correct information to their employers 
of the conference at Vendome. When the King of Navarre re- 
quested the interview agreed upon, he was referred to the Duke 
of Guise, who, knowing the weakness of his character, easily diverted 
his attention from the demands of the confederates to his own 
royal pretensions on the provinces seized by Spain; and after 
practising on his hopes and fears, the duke showed him a letter 
from Philip L., in which the Spanish monarch offered his troops 
to put down the Huguenots by force. ‘This completely alarmed the 
King of Navarre, who, fearing to lose the principality of Bearn, at 
once abandoned the mission with which he had been intrusted, and 
was persuaded to escort Elizabeth of France to Madrid, where that 
princess, affianced to Don Carlos the son of Philip, was sacrificed 
to his father. Thus all the expectation formed at Vendome were 
defeated, and the Lorraines became more than ever insolent with 
their victory. Montmorency was despoiled of the office of Grand 
Master of the Royal Household, which he still retained after his 
banishment, and every place of honour or emolument was conferred 
on the partisans of the House of Lorraine. The honorary riband 
of St. Michael was so lavishly bestowed as to be stigmatized as 
the “ Collar of Beasts.” No complaints were allowed, no petitions 
were received, and the Cardinal of Lorraine erected a gallows in 
front of the palace, on which he threatened to hang all those who 
ventured to murmur. 

The Jesuits now ventured to emerge from their hiding-place, 
and, protected by the Cardinal of Lorraine, set at defiance the 
edict of the Parliament, and the condemnatory reports of the 
Bishop of Paris and of the College of Theology. The Guises 
spoke of them in the highest terms to the king, assuring him that 
they claimed no privileges hostile to episcopal supremacy or the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. On these false and scandalous 
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charges, the king granted his letters-patent for the regular organ- 
ization of the Jesuits ; but the Bishop of Paris, aware of their mis- 
chievous designs, refused his assent, unless the six following 
articles were added to the Royal Edict. These were, in substance, 
that the new body should assume some other title than that of the 
Society of Jesus; that they should not be allowed to recast or 
modify their conatitution; that they should be subjected to the 
Bishops of France, whose decisions should be final, no appeal being 
allowed to Rome; and that they should be prohibited from ex- 
pounding scriptures till they had received certificates from the 
Faculties of Theology, the Bishops, and the Universities. These 
precautions appeared to excite some mistrust in the court itself, as, 
before the act of incorporation was registered, the following sup- 
plementary clause was added: ‘ That if in the course of time any- 
thing should result prejudicial to the prerogative of the king or 
the rights of the people, the constitution of the Jesuits should be 
reformed.” It is important to notice these details relating to the 
establishment of a society, which in later years inflicted such fearful 
calamities by their open teaching of the justice of regicide. 

The establishment of the Jesuits alarmed the reformers, who 
knew well that the subtle body were the bitterest enemies of 
religious freedom. The Prince of Condé, whose conduct had been 
scmewhat vacillating, now resigned himself without reserve to the 
guidance of Admiral Coligny, but he stipulated that “nothing 
should be done or attempted against God, the King, his brothers, 
or the State.” A meeting was then held at La Ferté, on the 
confines of Picardy, where the famous conspiracy of Amboise was 
concocted, 

History has recorded few undertakings of a similar character, 
in which the design was more extensive, the motives more just, the 
plan more skilful, the means more adequate, and the failure more 
miserable. It was determined to arrest the Princes of Lorraine, 
to obtain possession of the royal person, but preserve it inviolate, 
and vest the government in the Prince of Condé as temporary 
regent. The nominal leader of this enterprise was a private 
gentleman named La Renandie, of good family in Perigord, who 
had formerly been persecuted and taken refuge in Geneva where 
he had formed an extensive acquaintance with influential Calvin- 
ists. His main object was to excite the national pride of the 
nobility against the Guises as foreigners, nor did he scruple to 
affirm that he acted with the knowledge and approval of the queen- 
mother. 
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At this juncture the health of Francis II., always precarious, 
became more and more enfeebled, and by the advice of his physi- 
cians he passed the spring of 1560 at Blois. This compelled La 
Renandie to change his plans, that the conspirators might march 
on the new point of attack. Accordingly he assembled them at 
Nantz, and expressed his conviction that the life of the king was 
not safe in the hands of his uncles, insinuating that his sickness was 
caused by foul contrivances, and he then continued in the following 
strain: “ Already they are circulating reports of the debility of 
his constitution, in order that they may, with the greater safety, 
put him to death at their pleasure; then, finding none to oppose 
them, as the princes of the blood and the nobles are banished 
from the court, they will exterminate the rest of the royal family, 
which consist of mere children, and place themselves on the throne. 
For my part I swear, I protest, I call God to witness, that I will 
neither think, or speak, nor act against the king, the queen his 
mother, the princes his brothers, nor any member of his own blood ; 
but I will defend, to the last gasp of life, the majesty of the throne, 
the authority of the laws, and the liberty of my country, against 
the tyrauny of foreigners.”* This harangue was received with 
enthusiasm, and every one bound himself by a solemn oath to expel 
the Guises, and never to divulge their secret. ‘They agreed to 
meet at Blois on the fifteenth of March. ‘The enterprise failed 
through the weakness of La Renandie himself, who took up his 
quarters in Paris, there lodging with an intimate friend named 
Avenelles, an advocate by profession, to whom he had the indiscre- 
tion to reveal his design, which Avenelles basely communicated to 
the secretary of the Duke of Guise. The Princes of Lorraine were 
thus advised of their danger, and at once repaired to the small 
town of Amboise, in the vicinity of Blois. When the reformers 
attacked the town, adequate means of resistance had been prepared, 
and they were repulsed with slaughter. La Renandie was killed 
by a bullet which passed through his brain. The Princes of 
Lorraine completely triumphed. The Prince of Condé was ar- 
rested, and all the prisoners were either hanged on a gallows, or 
tied hand and foot and thrown into the Loire. Such was the 
miserable termination of the conspiracy of Amboise, the success of 
which would have been certain but for the folly of its leader and 
the treachery of his friend. 

As an illustration of the spirit of the age, and the laxity of its 


* ‘Esprit de la Ligue,’ tom i. p. 39, par Anquetil. 
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moral code, the following incident deserves to be recorded. During 
the battle the Duke of Nemours recognised a gentleman named 
Castelnau, for whom he had a high esteem, at the head of one of 
the Calvinist squadrons. He called to him, asking why he appeared 
in arms against the king. ‘Our intention,” replied Castelnau, 
“is not to make war against the king, but to present to him our 
humble remonstrances against the tyranny of his uncles.” “If 
that be the case,” replied Nemours, “sheath your weapon, and I 
promise you, on my honour, that you shall speak to the king, and 
I pledge myself for your safe return.” Castelnau accepted these 
terms, and Nemours reduced his engagement into writing and 
signed it; on which Castelnau followed him to Amboise. He 
was instantly seized and put into irons, and notwithstanding the 
most urgent entreaties of Nemours, he was sentenced to death, the 
Duke of Guise insisting that Nemours had no warrant to act as he 
had done. On this proceeding, Marshal de la Vielleville makes 
the following comment: “This caused the Duke of Nemours great 
uneasiness and vexation, on account of his signature; for had he 
only passed his word, he would have denied it, and given the lie to 
any man who had charged him with having plighted it, so valiant 
and gencrous was this nobleman.” ‘A remarkable instance,” 
observes Anquetil, “of the point of honour badly understood, which 
fears a crime less than the proof.” 

The victory was complete against those who had arms in their 
hands; but the Guises naturally felt themselves insecure till they 
could trace all the secret springs of the conspiracy to which they 
had nearly fallen a sacrifice. They were chiefly desirous to 
obtain evidence of the guilty participation of the Prince of Condé, 
in order to justify his arrest, and also procure his condemuation ; 
for he was too important a personage either to be insulted with 
impunity, or permitted to go at large without some restraint on 
his future conduct. La Renandie, however, was the only person 
who had betrayed the secrets of his party, and he was dead. 
Nothing, therefore, could be proved against the Prince, who 
expressed the liveliest indignation at the treatment he had 
received, exclaiming, “If any man has the audacity to affirm 
that I have instigated a revolt against the sacred person of the 
king, I will renounce the privilege of my rank, and attest my 
innocence by single combat.” 

“ And I,” replied the Duke of Guise, “ will not suffer so great 
a Prince to be accused of so black a crime, and entreat you to 
accept me as your second,”’ ' 
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Thus these rivals separated ; Guise convinced that the Prince 
was a traitor, and Condé perfectly satisfied that the Duke was a 
hypocrite. 

The court now returned to Fontainbleau, and determined to 
convoke the States-General to whom all the political and religious 
points of controversy were to be referred. The Bourbon princes, 
however, absented themselves, which excited the uneasiness of the 
Princes of Lorraine. Information received from these emissaries 
induced them to arrest a gentleman named La Sague, whom they 
put to the torture, and he deposed that the King of Navarre and 
the Prince of Condé would again raise their troops, as soon as the 
States-General were assembled at Orleans. This disclosure they 
communicated to the king, who summoned the two Bourbon 
princes to his presence. Condé alone obeyed. He was reproached 
with his crimes, and without being allowed to speak in his own 
defence, imprisoned. He was tried before the Chancellor and a 
selected body of commissioners, and vainly protested against the 
competency of the tribunal, insisting that as a prince of the blood- 
royal, he could only be tried by his peers under the personal 
presidency of the king. His plea was rejected, and he was con- 
demned to death. His wife, Eleonora de Roye, niece to Mont- 
morency, threw herself on her knees before the king and implored 
his pardon; but his majesty sternly replied, “ Your husband has 
assailed the crown, and conspired against my life,” which was 
untrue, but the royal mind had been perverted. In despair, she 
next besought the intercession of the Guises, who repulsed her, 
saying, “It is our duty to strike off the head of heresy and 
rebellion at one blow.” The King of Navarre also humbled him- 
self to save his brother’s life, and boldly went to the palace, 
though informed that assassins were there secreted to murder him 
at the slightest signal from the monarch; yet, to his honour 
be it recorded, he conquered the weakness and timidity of his 
natural character, and, before departing on his perilous journey, 
said to his confidential friends, “ Duty compels me to go. I will 
defend myself to my last breath, and, if I fall, take my shirt 
stained with my blood, carry it to my son, and may life abandon 
him sooner than the desire of revenge.” 

He had an audience of the king and returned unharmed. The 
Duke of Guise, irritated at his escape, was heard to exclaim in 
an under tone, speaking of the young king, “O the fool, the 
coward! what a contemptible monarch we have!” ‘The fate of 
Condé now seemed inevitable; his death-warrant was signed, 
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and the only formality wanting was the day of execution. The 
Princes of Lorraine, now having him completely in their power, 
either from wanton insolence, or from some sinister motive which 
has not been disclosed, offered him amicable terms; but the prince 
proudly answered, “I will ask no terms but at the point of the 
lance.” So stern a defiance would have sealed his doom, but 
death interposed, and, instead of Condé, seized the king as his 
victim. Francis II. died on December 5, 1560, at the early age 
of seventeen, too young and too inexperienced to be responsible 
for the misfortunes of his brief reign. 

We now approach one of the most disastrous epochs of the 
French monarchy, corrupted by intrigue, stained with murder, 
and rendered for ever infamous by the tragic massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. Charles 1X. was only eleven years of age when 
he ascended a throne which he dishonoured by his cruelty and his 
intolerance. ‘The first event of his reign was a complete change 
in the relative position of political parties. Being a minor, a 
regency became inevitable, and to this the queen-mother aspired. 
She prudently consulted the Chancellor, Michael De I Hopital, 
one of the brightest ornaments of the French magistracy, which 
gave so many illustrious lawyers and statesmen to France, at 
various periods of her annals. All his contemporaries describe 
him as a man of profound learning, incorruptible integrity, and 
pure patriotism. He well understood the motives by which the 
contending factions were animated, and persuaded Catherine to 
curb them both, as the only means of promoting the general 
welfare of the country. He enforced the submission of the Guises, 
by pointing out that the King of Navarre, as first prince of the 
blood, had a constitutional claim to be elected regent; while he 
modified the ambition of the king himself, by reminding him that 
his family laboured under an accusation of treason. By these 
tactics he placed the queen-mother at the head of the state. The 
command of the army was taken from the Duke of Guise and 
given to the King of Navarre, with the title of Lieutenant-General 
of the kingdom; the Prince of Condé was released from prison ; 
the disgraced nobles returned to court, and Montmorency resumed 
his old offices and honours. The council-board was divided 
among the rivals ; the two Bourbon princes, and the Duke of Guise 
and the Cardinal of Lorraine, taking their seats with hypocritical 
amity. However, they commenced their joint administration with 
judgment, releasing all persons imprisoned for heresy, and restor- 
ing their property; and in the hope of reconciling all parties, a 
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general amnesty was proclaimed. 
ment had a fatal termination. 

The States-General, which had been convened at Orleans, con- 
tinued its sittings, and its various members, far from seeking to 
promote a general pacification, seemed only anxious to rekindle 
the flames of civil war. The nobles, after eulogizing the loyalty 
of their own order, insisted on the reform of the court, the clergy, 
and the magistracy. The speaker of the third stint. or the 
commons, totally denounced the profligacy of the bishops and 
priests, whom they charged with gross neglect of ecclesiastical 
duties ; while the orator of the church exhorted the king to ex- 
tirpate the Protestants. ‘The violence of these several harangues 
defeated itself by its exaggerations, and no practical result followed. 
Matters might have passed off smoothly for a time, had not the 
King of Navarre moved for an inquiry into the finances of the 
state, and especial return of all moneys and lands distributed 
during the last reign, the recipients to be named, and the reasons 
assigned for the favours conferred upon them. This investigation 
was confined to the acts of the last reign, and every one perceived that 
the blow was aimed at the Princes of Lorraine. ‘This motion was 
enthusiastically supported at Paris, where the leading men went 
even further than the motion of the King of Navarre contemplated, 
for they specifically demanded an account of the gratuities received 
by the Guises themselves, the Duchess of Valentinois, and the 
Marshal St. André. These demands completely changed the 
politics of Montmorency, one of whose sons had married 
daugher of the Duchess, and he had himself largely participated 
in the public plunder, for the amended inquiry involved the 
whole transactions of the reign of Henry II. The fear of dis- 
covery, and the still more appalling danger of having to refund 
their peculation, once more made Guise and Montmorency fast 
friends; and the same sordid motive secured them the alliance of 
Marshal St. André, whose avarice was inordinate. This new 
coalition is known in the history of the Civil Wars of France as 
the Triumvirate. 

It is remarkable that at this period the Spanish ambassador 
had a seat, a voice, and a vote, at the council-board of France, 
owing to the influence of the Guises, who regarded Philip IL. 
King of Spain as an essential ally in counteracting the influence 
of Calvinism, and even of extirpating it by a military invasion of 
the kingdom. ‘The Spanish ambassador was now employed to 
work upon the hopes and fears of the weak and irresolute King 
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of Navarre, and he promised his dupe the restoration of his 
territory seized by Spain, if he would abandon the heretics and 
show himself a true friend to the Church of Rome. ‘The nation 
was now fairly divided into two well-defined parties: on the one 
side were the Triumvirate and the Romanists; on the other were 
the Protestants, and those who, indifferent about religion, desired 
a political and financial reform. 

The queen-mother, as regent, adhered to her policy of balancing 
factions. She perceived that the Reformers were in a minority 
of strength and numbers, and determined to throw the weight of her 
influence into their scale. Accordingly, in July 1651, she published 
an edict in their favour, called the Edict of July, a small concession 
indeed, but one which deserves especial notice, as it displays the 
gross injustice of the laws; the edict enacted that Protestants 
should be exempted from the penalty of death, unless they were 
sentenced by regular judicial condemnation, a striking proof that 
there was no security for person or life when the Calvinists 
happened to fall within the gripe of feudal bigotry; but even this 
restraint on lawlessness was accompanied by a clause which forbade 
the proscribed religionists from holding meetings in any part of 
France. This edict, however, was the pretext of a pretended 
reconciliation between the Prince of Condé and the Duke of 
Guise. They met at the palace, when the latter, in order to 
excuse himself, declared that the late king had peremptorily 
ordered the arrest of the prince, on which Condé observed, 
“Whoever put that affront on me I hold him to be a scoundrel 
and a villain.” ‘And I also,” replied the duke, “ but it does 
not concern me in the least.” Such was the duplicity of this 
hollow age that these two inveterate rivals dined together, inter- 
changed vows of perpetual friendship, and separated with the 
bitterest feelings of mutual hatred. 

The next memorable event is the famous conference of Poissy, 
which merits especial attention. We borrow the following account 
from Anquetil :— 


“ Long before the doctrines of Calvin had become popular in France, 
Germatiy, having embraced the opinions of Luther, had demanded the 
convocation of a general council to settle disputed points of orthodoxy. 
Pope Paul III. yielded to this request, and, in the year 1537, selected 
Mantua as the place of meeting ; but the sovereign duke of that city refused 
his consent, in consequence of which the assembly was transferred to 
Vincenza, and postponed to 1538. Various contingencies delayed the 
conference till 1542, when Paul convened the Council of Trent. Thither 
the legates repaired, but so few bishops attended that all proceedings were 
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deferred to 1545, In the years 1546 and 1547, eight sessions were held ; 
from that date the discussions languished to the death of Paul III. in 1549, 
He was succeeded by Julius III. in 1550, who re-established the Council 
of Trent, when the sixteenth session was interrupted by the war of 1552. 
After an interval of two years, it was again convened by Paul IV.; and 
his successor, Pius IV., ought undoubtedly to have followed his example, 
as Protestants and Catholics in Germany and in France eagerly desired 
an orthodox code of doctrine and discipline. But so long as this wish 
was simply expressed by petitions, remonstrances, and party writings, 
the Pope remained inactive ; nor was he roused from this culpable 
lethargy till he was convinced that in default of a general council, a special 
one would be held, He then issued a bull for a convocation at Trent, at 
Easter, 1561, but the fitting time had passed. In the month of August 
of that year, the famous colloquy of Poissy was resolved upon in France, 
so called from a small village in which the parties met at a short distance 
from St. Germain, where the royal family resided.”* 

The conference was opened with great solemnities. The king, 
notwithstanding his tender age, attended the first sitting, accom- 
panied by the queen-mother and all the high functionaries of the 
government. The Cardinal of Lorraine was selected as the 
orator of the Catholics. Five other cardinals and forty bishops 
represented the dignity and learning of the Church. The.famous 
Theodore Beza, accompanied by twelve Huguenot preachers, was 
chosen as the advocate of the reformed opinions. Over this 
august assembly the Chancellor, De l’Hopital, presided, and 
opened the debates in a conciliatery spirit ; but the moderation of 
his views extremely offended the bishops, who, suspecting him of 
heresy, insisted on his pronouncing his profession of faith, but this 
was overruled as insulting to his position. The points of contro- 
versy were reduced to two : first, it was asked whether the Church 
of Rome was the only true Church; the second hinged on the 
orthodox interpretation of the doctrine of the Eucharist. Theodore 
Beza opened the discussion, after praying to God to enlighten 
his mind, His opening remarks were listened to with devout and 
becoming attention, but when he began to expound his opinion on 
the Eucharist, a violent uproar pervaded the assembly. In one of 
his writings he had asserted that Jesus Christ was no more in the 
Sacrament than in the mind, “non magis in coend quain in coeno.” 
This coarse expression was remembered, and he did not repeat it 
but said “that Jesus Christ was as far from the sacramental 
elements, as the highest heavens were from the earth.” This 
led to a cry of order; and Cardinal De Tournon implored that 
the king might be removed, that his young mind might not be 


* ‘Esprit de la Ligue,’ tom, i. p. 88. 
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polluted by such audacious blasphemy. In consequence of this hint 
Charles the Ninth was not present at the future meetings of the 
conference. 

The Cardinal of Lorraine replied to Beza. He was eloquent 
and skilled in controversy; but he rather endeavoured to entrap 
his opponent than to refute his reasoning. He insisted on the 
unity ofthe Church as a self-evident and fundamental truth, 
contended that if the Reformers admitted this fact, they were 
silenced, on the contrary, if they denied it they were schismatics, 
and deserved punishment. It is unnecessary to dwell on the 
minuter points raised at this protracted colloquy ; it is sufficient to 
state that when both parties had exhausted their anger and their 
learning, the Cardinal of Lorraine attempted to gain an advantage 
by opposing the Huguenots of France to the Protestants of 
Germany, by so shaping his question as to bring into dispute the 
Lutheran and Calvinistic interpretation of the Eucharist. The 
cardinal asked Beza: “Do you admit consubstantiation, as the 
Lutherans of Germany admit it?” to which Beza answered, “ Do 
you reject transubstantiation, as the Lutherans of Germany reject 
it?’’ When the discussions assumed this form, it was evident the 
debates were degenerating into a caricature and a farce, and all 
parties fearing that ridicule, which has ever been fatal to all 
authority in France, connived at the abrupt termination of the pro- 
ceedings. Thus ended the colloquy of Poissy, from which so much 
had been expected ; and unless we take into account the pretended 
conversion of the King of Navarre to the doctrines of Rome, it was 
utterly barren of results. That weak prince, indeed, was again the 
dupe of his false allies; he formally consented to resign all his 
pretensions on the provinces seized by Spain, on the idle assurance 
that he would be compensated by being crowned King of Sardinia. 

It was now determined to convene another assembly at St. 
Germain, the object of which was to dismiss the controversies 
of theology, and reconstruct the shattered frame of political 
government. ‘The Chancellor, De L’ Hopital, presided, and thus 
addressed the audience :— 


“The object of your deliberations is clear and simple. Is it advantage- 
ous, in the existing state of affairs, to tolerate or to forbid the meetings 
of the Calvinists for the exercise of their devotions? This is the simple 
question you have to decide. To come to a right conclusion you must 
keep out of view whatever relates to creeds, doctrine, or religious discipline. 
Even let it be assumed that Calvinism is one continuous error of judg- 
ment, is that a reason to justify the proscription of those French subjects 
who have embraced it? Can a man not be a good citizen without being 
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a Catholic? Do not, then, waste your time, or entangle yourselves in 
fruitless controversy, in the vain attempt at deciding which is the true 


religion. We are not here to establish a mode of faith, but a rule of 
government.” 


This opening speech confounded the Princes of Lorraine, and 
struck their religious weapons from their hands. It was no 
longer a question of orthodoxy, but of loyalty, for the meeting 
had to decide on allegiance to the king, not to the Pope. Had 
the Duke of Guise denied that a Protestant could be a good 
subject, he knew well that the Prince of Condé would have deemed 
it a personal affront, and demanded satisfaction at the point of 
the sword. Thus the tact of De l’Hopital secured a triumph 
for the Calvinists, and the edict of January 1563 permitted the 
Calvinists to meet unarmed without the walls of cities and towns, 
and imposed on the local magistrates the duty of affording them 
protection; their preachers were also allowed to receive such 
money as was voluntarily offered by their flocks. ‘These were 
large concessions at that time, however trifling they may be 
considered in the nineteenth century. On the other hand, the 
Huguenots were ordered to restore all images and relics of saints, 
and to pay tithes. ‘This arrangement satisfied the Prince of 
Condé ; but the Romanists were indignant, and looked forward to 
the earliest opportunity for vengeance. 

Perhaps France might have enjoyed some interval of repose 
had religious discord not invited foreign interference. The 
Guises could always count on the gloomy fanaticism of Philip IT., 
and that monarch was now more than ever determined to extirpate 
heresy. He pushed a division of his army to the frontiers, and 
intimidated the queen-mother, who again had recourse to her 
policy of dividing parties, and ruling them by their mutual 
hatreds. She had recently taken Coligny into her especial favour. 
to balance the influence of the Trrumvrrate. To avert the 
coming storm threatened by Spain, she insisted on their banish- 
ment from the court; and to reconcile them to this arrangement, 
she proposed that the Cardinal of Lorraine, the Duke of Guise, 
and Marshal St. André should retire to their estates. By this 
manceuvre she hoped to convince King Philip of her impartiality ; 
but her scheme was one-sided, for Montmorency and the King 
of Navarre were still to remain at the seat of government; and 
as they were now the fast allies of the Princes of Lorraine, all 
power was actually vested in the Romanist faction. ‘The Prince 
of Condé was not the dupe of this insidious arrangement ; he 
marched on Paris with his troops, and the King of Navarre, 
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afraid to oppose him in the field, summoned the Duke of Guise 
to oppose his brother. He obeyed. A hostile encounter ensued, 
in which the duke was wounded, and his followers, infuriated at 
the sight of his blood, burst into a chapel where the Huguenots 
were attending divine service, and ruthlessly massacred the whole 
congregation. This scene took place at Voissi, a small town in 
Champagne ; but many of the historians hold the duke guiltless 
of this slaughter, and, indeed, he protested his innocence on his 
deathbed. Davila, however, who was a partizan of the Romanists, 
says that the duke reproached the chief officer at Voissi for 
allowing this open preaching, who pleaded the epict of January 
1563 in his justification; whereupon the duke laid his hand on 
his sword, and angrily replied, “'This sword shall cut the bond 
of that edict, though ever so binding.” 

If this be true, the rashness of the language, though uttered in 
a moment of hasty passion, was well calculated to make many 
believe that he was the real author of the civil war which ensued, 

The Calvinists were profoundly irritated at this cold-blooded 
murder of their co-religionists, and demanded redress from 
Catherine ; but the King of Navarre, who had now become one 
of their most implacable persecutors, heaped upon them every 
insult, and branded them as factious heretics. It was on this 
occasion that Theodore Beza indignantly said to him, ‘Sire, I 
speak on behalf of a religion which pardons injuries, instead of 
resenting them; but remember it is an anvil which has blunted 
many hammers.’’ 

The sword was now fairly drawn, and civil war was now 
inevitable. Catherine and the triumvirs conducted Charles LX. 
to Paris, where the great majority of the inhabitants were still 
ardently attached to the Church of Rome, though anxious to 
effect political reforms; but on this occasion they merged all their 
disputes in their desire of maintaining the integrity of the ancient 
faith. They displayed their zeal and their orthodoxy by breaking 
into the Calvinist chapels, and making bonfires of their books and 
their reading-desks. This fanatical excitement was encouraged 
by the Guises, who looked to the populace to uphold their 
personal authority ; and Catherine soon discovered that with the 
title of regent the substance of power had again eluded her grasp. 
In this emergency she regretted her conduct to the Colignys, and 
wrote a pathetic letter to the Prince of Condé to save the mother 
and the child This he published, and again appealed to 
the chivalrous feelings of the French nobles, without distinction 
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of creeds, to rescue the throne from the insolent usurpation of 
foreigners. The Guises, well aware of the adverse force of such 
an appeal, persuaded the young king to sign a manifesto declaring 
that both himself and his mother enjoyed perfect freedom. 

“It is most certain, however,” says Davila, “that the young king was 
seen by many on that day to weep, he being conscious that the Romanist 
lords had restrained his personal liberty; and that the queen-mother, 
being discontented that her wonted arts had not prevailed, and foreseeing 
the calamities of the impending war, seemed perplexed in mind, and spoke 
not a word to anybody ; of which the Duke of Guise, making little account, 
was heard to say publicly, ‘That the good is always good, whether it 
proceed from love or force !’” 

In these cirenmstances the Prince of Condé concluded a treaty 
of alliance with Elizabeth of England, who sent to his aid six 
thousand troops, she being put in possession of Havre de Grace, 
Dieppe, and Rouen, as a guarantee for the expenses of the war. 
At the seige of Rouen, the King of Navarre received a musket- 
shot in the left shoulder, which proved mortal. D’Andelot, the 
brother of Admiral Coligny, had enlisted a body of Protestants in 
Germany, and with these he reinforced the army of Condé. They 
encountered their enemies at Dreux, a town on the frontiers of 
Normandy, twenty-six leagues from Paris. A desperate battle 
was fought, with equal courage on both side, in which Marshal 
St. André was slain, while Condé and Montmorency, who respec- 
tively commanded the Calvinist and Royalist troops, were taken 
prisoners. The Bourbon prince now became the captive of the 
Duke of Guise; and it may be remarked as one of the curious 
features of the age, that these two implacable rivals slept in the 
same bed. 

The Duke, by the accident of war, now stood alone, the sole 
and undisputed head of the party, for of his two colleagues in the 
‘Triumvirate, one was dead and the other a captive. He appeared, 
therefore, to have attained the summit of his ambition, as there 
was none to arrest his sway or share his authority. ‘The whole 
Romanist population recognised him as their champion, and the 
Pope was prepared to sanctify all his acts. But such is the vicissi- 
tude of human affairs, that the elevation on which he stood was 
the precipice from which he fell. Admiral Coligny, who had 
fought valiantly at Dreux, rallied the discomfited battalions of 
the Calvinists, and led them to Orleans, which the Duke was then 
besieging. The fate of the city was hovering in the balance, 
when a Protestant gentleman, named Poltrot, entered the camp 
of the Romanists and assassinated the Duke of Guise. 
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« John Poltrot, Sieur de Mereborne,” says Davila, “ was descended from 
a noble family of Angouléme. He had lived many years in Spain, but 
was converted to Calvinism while living at Geneva. Poltrot pretended 
to have returned to the Romanist faith, and on the evening of the 
24th of February 1563, he lay in wait for the Duke of Guise, about a 
league from the trenches of Orleans, mounted on a swift horse. The 
duke, who was unarmed, came leisurely along the road, conversing with 
Tristram Rostine, a servant of the queen’s, when the assassin discharged a 
gun at him, loaded with three bullets, which all took effect on the right 
shoulder, and passing through the body, stretched Guise on the ground. 
He survived but a few days. Poltrot was arrested by some Swiss soldiers 
on the bridge of Olivette, he confessed his guilt, was put to the torture, 
and afterwards quartered.” 

Bossuet, the celebrated Bishop of Meaux, has accused Coligny 
and Beza of having instigated the murder of the Duke of Guise,* 
but he is contradicted by all impartial historians ; and indeed this 
atrocious charge only rests on strained inferences, deduced from 
unwarrantable researches. Henry De Guise, however, always 
persisted in denouncing Coligny as the assassin of his father, and, 
young as he then was, he swore to be avenged; and this oath was 
ratified at no distant date by one of the most bloody catastrophes 
recorded in history. 

Francis, Duke of Guise, was one of those remarkable men who 
would have achieved the highest distinction in any age, or in any 
country. He has left a name imperishable in the annals of the 
religious wars of France. He rose to power by the energy of his 
own character; his intellect was formed to shine both in the 
cabinet of kings and the camp of the soldier ; he had to encounter 
all the prejudices of his foreign birth, an objection constantly 
raised against him in every stage of his eventful career. Whether 
he made religion the lever of his ambition, or whether his convic- 
tions were sincere, it is not for us to decide ; but, considering the 
period in which he lived, and the rooted prejudices in which he 
had been educated, it were ungenerous to cast a doubt on the 
genuineness of his faith. As a soldier, all admit his valour and 
his fitness for command. He was not stained by the mean vice of 
avarice, for though he pillaged the finances of the state, he gave 
much more to his adherents than he appropriated to himself. It 
must, however, be conceded that he was a man of lax morality, 
and scrupled little at the means by which he hoped to arrive at 
his ends. That he aspired to royalty is almost beyond a doubt ; 
and that he hoped to place the crown of France on his own head, 
and hence his ignominious subserviency to the King of Spain. 

* «Hist, des Variations,’ tom. ii., p. 131. 
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EGEDE THE MISSIONARY; OR, SCENES IN 
GREENLAND.—No. X. 


RETURN FROM CAPTURING SEALS, 
TREACHERY. 


Fathers may hate us or forsake, 
God’s foundlings then are we : 
Mother or child no pity take, 
But we shall still have Thee. 
Christian Year. 


As the colonists expected a vessel from home at the beginning 
of the summer which was to bring them out fresh provisions, they 
were obliged to return; and in order not to return empty-handed, 
landed on several icebergs, and on some parts of the ice-bound 
coast of Greenland, where they hunted and killed seals and 
walruses. 
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One very bright sunny day the sailors came upon an iceberg 
which was perfectly covered with seals, where they were lying 
basking in the sun.* 

The sloop was made fast to the ice, and the crew being well 
provided with arms, landed, maintaining the strictest silence. 

The appearance of the poor creatures whose fate was already 
determined upon by their destroyers was very various and bright ; 
they were black, with white spots, and speckled, with yellow, gray, 
and red. 

Aaron, who was walking by the pastor’s side, said, ‘‘ Well, 
whoever named these creatures sea-calves might as well call the 
moon a cream cheese—one is about as much like as the other. 
Ha! what do I see? our enemy are employing stratagem ; they 
are only pretending to sleep; what cunning!” 

Aaron spoke truly, for the seals were already arranging them- 
selves in a large circle, But for this their captors were prepared. 
They uttered a loud ery, which caused the seals to stretch out 
their long necks, and to lift their noses in the air, in which con- 
dition they remained, as jn an attitude of intense eppiosity. 
Taking advantage of this position, the men struck their noses with 
heavy blows, these being to the seals (as the heel was te Achilles) 
the only vulnerable part. Every well-aimed blew struck down 
its victim, and soon the whole of the ice was strewn with seemingly 
dead bodies. 

“ Well, what are you looking at me for, with your great calf’s 
eyes, like a cow at a new gate?” said Aaron to a female seal, 
who, in her happy ignorance, had no apprehensions of her fate. 
Aaron’s club, as thick as his hand, dealt a blow, which, however, 
instead of touching the nose, only grazed the animal’s right cheek, 
and fell upon its fat shoulders. Before he could recover his club, 
and raise it again in his own defence, he was seized by the animal’s 
very "sharp teeth, by which he was severely bitten. The attacked 
became attacker in quicker time than one could have imagined 
the two helpless feet of the seal to haye rendered possible. Aaron 


* They sleep much and very sound ; they love to sleep in the sun upon 
boards of ice and rocks; and they may be approached without wakening 
them. As they may be approached very near when asleep, their motions 
being slow, they are assaulted with clubs and poles. These animals not 
only afford the Greenlanders food and raiment, but their skins are used 
to cover their tents and canoes, and the oil to burn in their lamps: they 
dry the flesh to preserve it in the time when they can neither hunt nor 
fish. In a word, seals are the Greenlander’s principal resource.—BurFron. 
Translator’s Note. 
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ran as fast as he could, and the seal nearly as quick, pushing him- 
self on wonderfully with his hind feet. 

“Qh! help, help! he will devour me!’ Aaron cried out in 
agony, and Egede hastened to succour him as his guardian angel. 
The seals are most tenacious of life: so much so that sometimes 
they do not die even after they are cut in pieces. While they 
were stripping the dead animal of its fat and skin, and cutting off 
its head, Egede rowed ashore with Aaron and two other mien, 
about an hour’s pull from the place of strife. 

There he found several huts of the natives, who having already 
heard of the strange Augekok, welcomed him with great respect. 
Followed by them he came to a place where young grass was 
sprouting out, and where there were some ruins of an unusually 
large building. 

He asked them, “ Kina ?”—or what is that ? 

They answered him by signs and words that a great many years 
ago some Kablunahen, or foreigners, had come to Greenland and 
established themselves there, building houses and churches; but 
what with infectious diseases, great want, and many attacks, they 
diminished rapidly, till the last remnant had disappeared. This 
account, alas! agreed only too well with that which had been 
long circulated in Norway. 

The story runs as follows:—that many hundred years ago 
Greenland made a part of the Danish kingdom, was peopled by 
Danes, and provided by them with churches and convents. The 
names of many bishops who had fixed their sees there are well 
known, till the one last sent out was obliged to leave this country 
of icebergs, and to return home, without having performed many 
of his duties. Since that time nothing has been heard of the 
unfortunate colonists, who have become a prey to the dreadful 
climate and its privations. 

Hans Egede sat down upon the ruins of either the dwellings or 
the churches of his ancestors, with very different feelings from 
those which Marius had experienced as he sat upon the ruins of 
Carthage. 

Might not such a fate await him? the sea might make an 
impenetrable wall between him and the vessel! But these 
thoughts were shortly driven away by others which pressed upon 
him. He saw in his mind’s eye the future Christian community 
dying out more and more, till at last he fancied but one single 
one remained, who, like the last man in the Deluge, stood alone 
and deserted in the wide, wide world. He saw his tears flow, 
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heard his complaints, caught his gentle sighs ; those silent walls 
had been witnesses of his decline; it was within their circumference 
that disease, hunger, or despair, had smitten him. In vain did his 
eye look around in search of a friend, in vain did he stretch out 
his hand in search of some restorative. What if this deserted 
one were a mother who was compelled to leave her dying child 
alone ?” 

find now all were dead! no trace remained behind but the 
fallen walls. 

One of the pastor’s companions brought him a piece of metal 
which looked something like a bit off a clock, which he had found 
in a corner of the building. 

“So it is with man!” sighed Egede, “he resembles a flower 
which glitters so beautifully in the morning dew, and fades with 
the heat at noon, so that when evening comes, and the wind blows 
over the place, there remains no trace of it. Yet,” he added, 
in a new tone, “we have here no abiding home, it is the future 
we are in search of—eternity. What are all this life’s sufferings 
compared with that glory which is open for us? Sleep on ye 
silent ones around; the almighty call of God’s own Son can pierce 
even to your unknown graves; through Him ye also will inherit 
that kingdom which has been prepared for you from the beginning 
of the world.” 

Egede was here disturbed by Aaron, who turned to his pastor 
and said, “ Your reverence had better come out of this place, for 
the Greenlanders are in daily expectation of its falling. See, they 
have brought you several patients to breathe upon, you may as 
well please the people as not. It only costs you a little breath, 
and we very often lose a great deal of that in unnecessary words 
without regretting it. I think you may congratulate yourself on 
being in such good repute with these savages.” 

The pastor followed Aaron, and when he saw the sick whom 
they brought and laid at his feet for him to heal by breathing 
and laying his hands on them, he said, “Oh! that I could say 
with St. Peter and St. John, ‘ Rise up and walk,’ but I do say, may 
Jesus Curist, the son of the living God, help thee and heal 
thee.” Then he breathed on the man, and laid his hand on his 
head, blessing him, and the sick man cast looks of intense gratitude 
upon the foreign Augekok. 

“Can you understand now,” said Egede, shortly afterwards to 
his companion, “why our Saviour and His apostles preferred 
teaching at first by miracles? It is easier to awaken faith by 
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signs and wonders than by mere teaching. It is best for them 
first to see the end, and then the means by which to attain the 
end : we are those by whom this should be taught.” 

“ Paul, you are mad; much learning doth make thee mad,” 
murmured Aaron. “Sir,” he added, in a louder voice, “a piece 
of meat with peeled barley, is much more precious to our comrades 
than your sermons. It is time now for us to seek for a more 
comfortable shelter. To return to the vesssel to day is not well 
possible, and to pass the night with these tyrannical Greenlanders 
is still more impossible ; we must, therefore, try and discover some 
place for ourselves.” 

‘They soon settled themselves under one of the Greenlanders 
kone boats,* which was turned upside down, and which, though 
rather an airy couch, did very well on the whole. The next 
morning they rowed themselves back to the field of ice, where 
Kilterik had promised the pastor to wait till he returned; there 
they found the remains of the seal, as well as those of a fire, 
but the sloop itself was nowhere to be seen! It had vanished 
with all the men! Had the night been stormy it might have 
been feared that some misfortune had taken place, but as it was 
there was no cause for such a marvellous disappearance. 

After they had spent half the day in a fruitless search, and had 
become convinced of its uselessness, a council was held, and a 
determination come to to return to the Greenlanders, and to get 
them, under promise of a high reward, to take them back to their 
little colony in one of their kone boats. Moreover, there was no 
possibility of working their own unwieldy boats without sails and 
without a compass. Egede happily recognised among these 
friendly Greenlanders two who had fortunately visited the colony 
of the whites. 

On removing some of the things in the boat, they came most 
unexpectedly upon a little store of provisions hidden under a piece 
of sail, that none of those present remembered to have placed 
there. 

Suddenly a light} dawned upon them all ,—but by no means a 
cheering one. It was evident that the others, not wishing to 
press their hunger too far, had put these provisions in the boat 
quietly during the night. This idea filled the pastor with deep 
grief and sadness, and the others with angry revengeful feelings. 


* Kone boat, a long boat, so called from “ kone,” a woman, because it is 
generally rowed by females. It is so large that it will contain fifty 


persons, with all their tackle, provisions, and baggage.—Translator’s Note. 
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“Take courage, my friends,” said Egede, “ there is still the 
jealous God who will not allow them to go unpunished who break 
His commandments ; has He not already raised us up preservers 
in these savages? Do you not see His help in the numerous 
companions before us? His spirit is ever with us.” 

They then set off; they had between fifty and sixty miles to go 
before they could reach the haven where the ‘ Hope’ had been 
anchored. 

The Greenland rowers, with some assistance from the white 
men, got on well, and were greatly helped by the boat being so 
light, yet the want of sails was a great hindrance to them. Half 
their provisions were what was left of Egede’s stock, and half 
belonged to the Greenlanders. 

They pulled away as fast as their powers allowed them; but in 
spite of all their speed, having to spend the nights, either under 
the shelter of the boat drawn up on the shore, or in some Green- 
land hut, it was six long days before they arrived near the ‘ Hope’ 
harbour. 

The first thing they sought for when they did arrive was the 
vessel, the ‘Hope,’ but it was gone, and at this discovery their 
hearts sank heavily ; they were then left behind, helpless, joyless, 
and alone ! 

In utter distress Egede’s three companions threw themselves 
at the bottom of the boat ; the pastor, on the contrary, raised his 
eyes and thoughts to heaven ; his trial was a heavier one than the 
others, for he had a wife and children, everything away from 
him! 

They were most impatient to land, though apprehensive that 
they should only find their worst fears confirmed; with hasty 
steps they turned towards their home, but, alas! the nearer they 
got the heavier were their hearts. At last they stood upon the 
height which looked down into the valley where the little colony 
had established themselves. 

There it lay deserted and still; there was not a sound which 
denoted life, not even the sweet tones of the favourite harp! All 
was death-like and silent! 

Egede was but a man like all his companions, tears, therefore, 
of bitter grief chased each other down his cheeks. He pressed 
both his hands against his loud-beating heart to try and still it, 
and in this way walked, followed by his companions, who were 


sobbing dreadfully. 


[ To be continued. } 
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LETTERS FROM ALABAMA.—No. V. 


Dallas, June 16th, 18—, 


I am just returned from a pleasant ride to Cahawba; it was 
solitary indeed, but not the less pleasant for that. The first 
part of the way lay through the forest, with nothing to be seen 
but tall pines on this side, and tall pines on that side. I quickly 
cantered through this, and came to the banks of Mush Creek, the 
same little stream that surrounds the school, but several miles 
nearer its outlet. The banks were high, but they had been cut 
away for the road to cross; most of the “creeks” have to be 
forded, few bridges being yet erected. When they are flooded by 
the winter rains, this is often an unpleasant, and sometimes a 
dangerous business, especially for ladies, as they are frequently so 
high that it is necessary to swim the horse; and to keep the 
saddle when the beast’s back is entirely submerged, amidst his 
struggles with the foaming rushing flood, is by no means an easy 
thing. However, I had nothing of this sort to encounter, the 
water scarcely reaching the stirrups. 

The steep banks of this rivulet were ornamented with a very 
handsome shrub, the Oak-leafed Hydrangea (Hydrangea querci- 
folia), whose large sinuous leaves of dark green were admirably 
set off by its noble spikes of white flowers, thickly clustered like 
snowballs. Common and indigenous flowers are apt to be dis- 
regarded by horticulturists, even if beautiful; but this one, though 
by no means uncommon, seems to have its claims to notice acknow- 
ledged, and is a favourite in our gardens. It thrives most in low, 
damp situations, and affects the vicinity of water. 

By-and-by I came to some extensive plantations, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of King’s Landing, where I had landed from the 
Alabama. Hereabout, on the sides of the road and in the angles 
of the fences, the Prickly-pear ( Opuntia ?) was growing in 
abundance ; it was a smaller variety than that which I noticed on 
the shore at Mobile, not rising more than a foot in height, and 
the oval leaf-like divisions of the stem were also smaller. They 
were profusely adorned with the beautiful yellow flowers; but, 
warned by experience, I did not meddle with them. The tops of 
those receptacles from which the flowers had fallen were concave, 
and of a delicate pink hue. 

VOL. II. 24 
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On suddenly turning round a point of the forest, where the road 


was overflowed with water, forming a large pond, I surprised a 
Blue Heron (Ardea cerulea), which was ‘standing, in the silent 


and motionless manner of the genus, on the very edge of the pool, 
intently gazing into the water, as if cut in stone. It was doubtless 
watching for water-insects and worms. On seeing me, it rose to 
flight, when it seemed all wings, and was soon lost in the deep 
woods. The Herons are shy, retiring birds, delighting in the 
gloomy solitude of marshes, or unfrequented lakes, or where the 
large rivers flow through the untouched forest. Their form is 
gracefully slender, and their colour usually chaste and pleasing ; 
that of the present species is a lavender-blue, the head and neck 
purplish. 

A pretty moth which I had not seen before (Callimorpha 
Lecontei) was rather numerous: the wings were horizontal, white, 
fantastically marked into numerous divisions by bands of dark- 
brown, much more conspicuous in some specimens than in others. 

Cahawba lies on the opposite bank of the Alabama from me, 
that is, the right bank as you go down. The Cahawba River 
empties itself into the Alabama just above it, so that the town 
stands on a point of land. ‘This is a river of considerable length, 
and is navigable for some distance by steamers during the winter. 
The summer heats diminish the volume of all the rivers materially ; 
even the Alabama is now so much shrunk, that steamers can no 
longer come up so far as this, so that water communication with 
Mobile is cut off for some months, except for very small boats. 

In going, I had heard, from a wet marshy place beside the road, 
a continued, most deafening shrieking, extremely shrill and loud. 
When I came to the place in returning, the noise was still kept 
up, and my curiosity was much excited. I watched, and had 
reason to believe it was produced by a small dusky species of frogs 
(Rana clamata?), for on approaching the spots whence it pro- 
ceeded, it instantly ceased, at least there, and two or three of these 
frogs would dash into the water and dive. Wishing much to 
witness the act of uttering the sound, (which was no easy matter, 
for, as I have said, it ceased on the approach of a foot,) I crept 
cautiously to the edge of one of the little pools, in which I saw 
two or three frogs: they were very shy, and kept under water, but 
I waited patiently, quiet and motionless, a long time, taking care 
not to stir hand or foot. At length, one of them taking courage, 
raised his head and half of his body out of water, sitting up as it 
were, and resting on the toes of his fore-feet, and thus uttered the 
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piercing shriek, which had a kind of cracked or ringing sound, 
somewhat like that of a penny trumpet. When about to cry, he 
first fluttered the skin of the throat a few times, then suddenly 
inflated it, till it was hike a blown bladder, perfectly round, as big 
as his head, which continued so all the time of the shriek, about 
four or five seconds. I saw him do it many times close to my 
feet: it was a very singular sight. The skin of the throat seemed, 
when thus inflated, like a thin transparent membrane. 

I had always supposed that the food of the Ladybirds 
(Coceinellide) was wholly confined to the different species of 
Plant-lice (Aphides), or at least to insects. We have a large 
species common here, which is yellow, with seven black spots on 
each elytron, and six on the thorax (Coccinella borealis), and I 
frequently find this species sometimes congregated in groups 
amounting to a dozen, and sometimes single individuals, on the 
leaves of the water-melon (Cucurbita citrullus) on which they 
feed, gnawing ragged holes on the surface of the leaf, not at the 
edge. 

The logs of which the school-house is built, being dry, the bark 
of course is loose and easily separable: on pulling it off, we see 
some curious little insects (Lepisma), which on being exposed run 
very swiftly, endeavouring to hide themselves from the light. 
They have no wings in any of their stages, being one of the few 
genera of true insects belonging to the order Aptera. ‘The tail is 
composed of three slender bristles (sete), of which the external 
ones are held sometimes parallel to the central one, forming 
apparently but one, and sometimes diverging so much as to make 
two right angles with it. ‘They are covered with powdery scales 
of a silvery lustre, in which respect they resemble the Lepidoptera, 
as also in the very slight tenacity with which they adhere, coming 
off upon the finger on the slightest touch. 

One of the most prominent and most frequent of the sounds 
which strike a stranger here, and one which cannot fail to awaken 
the curiosity and excite the inquiries of even the most unobservant, 
is the call of the Quail (Ortyx Virginiana). All day long, from 
morning till night, we hear the words “ Bob White,” whistled with 
invincible pertinacity in every direction. The sound is exactly 
what may be produced by a person attempting to whistle these 
words, making the second syllable seven or eight notes higher than 
the first. It is loud and clear, and may be heard a long way off, 
The position of the bird, when uttering his call, may be the top of 
an outhouse, or a pile of logs; but his favourite place is the top- 
2a2 
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most rail of the fence; for it is to the plantations he chiefly resorts, 
being rarely seen in the forest. I found a few days ago an egg of 
the Quail, lying on the bare ground in the midst of the public 
road; it was pure white, very sharp at the small end, almost 
conical. Though it generally makes a large nest, well covered 
over, I am told that it is not uncommon for them to drop their 
eggs on the ground, without any nest. 

Going home from school one evening, we saw crossing the path 
before us a very beautiful species of snake, which I suppose to 
have been the Scarlet Viper (Vipera fulvia, Haran ; Coluber 
coccincus, Say). The boys gave chase to it, and killed it; they 
called it the Blunt-tailed Moccasin Snake. It was bright scarlet, 
with transverse bands of black. I examined its head, and found 
that, by the rule given by Shaw, it should be harmless, as it had 
small teeth in the palate as well as in the jaw, and I perceived no 
poison fangs; but if I am right as to the species, it must have 
them: it has the reputation of being highly poisonous, but with 
the common people this accusation is so indiscriminately brought 
against all the tribe of serpents, that it is of very little weight; as 
I have found in most other instances of the kind, when I inquired 
if they had ever heard of any one who was bitten by it, they 
acknowledged that they had not, but “everybody said that it was 
venomous.” ‘The children are very expert in discovering indica- 
tions of the wild animals: they often show me a slight line in the 
dust across the road, where they say a snake has crossed, and they 
can even determine in which direction it travelled by a still more 
shadowy mark made by its tail. 

There are some insects which, without any particular or 
assignable reason, I have always had—ever since I cared any- 
thing about entomology—an especial desire to see. A living 
specimen of some of the larger species of Cicade was of this sort. 
I have at length been gratified. For some time I have observed 
on the trunks of trees, especially pines, the empty pupa-skin of a 
very large species, very firmly attached by the claws to the bark of 
the tree, at some feet above the ground. From its position and 
shape, one might easily mistake it at first sight for the living pupa, 
but a nearer inspection shows the opening in the back and head 
from which the perfect insect has disengaged itself. And I have 
also found lately, in the sandy paths, round holes about two inches 
deep and an inch in diameter, each containing a living pupa of 
this species. I have taken two or three to endeavour to rear them, 
but they all died; one of them arrived so near its change, as to 













tall hickory tree. 


The genus is commonly known here by the erroneous name of 


locust. 


The Purple Grakles (Quiscalus versicolor) are now numerous ; 
in the evening they sit congregated together side by side, as close 
eas they can place themselves, on the high branches of the dead 
pines that overlook the clearings. As they sit, they every now 
and then open their wings, uttering at the same time a querulous 


sort of low note. 


What a most magnificent plant is the trumpet-flower (Bignonia 
radicans)! It is a climbing shrub, embracing the trunks of the 
largest oaks to the height of thirty or forty feet, with handsome 
pinnate leaves, and spikes of splendid trumpet-shaped blossoms, 
each three inches in length, of a brilliant orange-red, projecting 


show the discoloration which always immediately precedes the 
evolution of the imago, and the skin of the back had even begun 
to split; but it died in the act, and was never perfected. The 
children had told me that they occasionally find the perfect insects 
in the summer, lying on their backs on the ground, from which 
position they are unable to rise. I hear their shrill ringing crink 
kept up unceasingly in the trees every day, generally high up 
among the branches. Once or twice I heard one on a low branch 
within reach, and carefully watched and searched with my eyes to 
discover the songster, but I found that with all my caution I could 
not get within several yards of the bough before they ceased, and 
they would not tune up again while I remained. Their song, 
though monotonous and pertinacious, is musical and cheerful, and 
therefore, to me at least, not unpleasing. 

I have, at length, obtained one in the perfected state. I found 
it lying on the floor of the school, having just come in at the open 
door ; it was lying on its back in the sun, and, as the children had 
described, vainly endeavouring, by fruitless kickings and strug- 
glings, to regain a prone position, its feet being very short. It is 
a smaller species than the one which I had found in pupa, being 
only about three-fourths of an inch in length, and two inches and 
a half in spread of wing; the body is greyish-green, spotted with 
black, the abdomen yellow ; the wings are ample, perfectly trans- 
parent, colourless, (except the nervures, and a few black dots,) and 
glistening, very much like a thin lamina of tale. It is a pretty 
little creature. As I was examining it in my hand, contemplating 
the addition it would make to my cabinet, it suddenly stretched 
out its shining wings, and away it flew to the leafy branches of a 
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Its flight was straight, and somewhat heavy. 
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from a deep cup-shaped calyx of shining scarlet. The stalks are 
numerous, and the foliage so thick as to cover the trunk of the 
tree, from which the clusters of noble flowers profusely hang, 
clothing the dead and sapless oak with a verdure and a beauty not 
its own, and thus repaying with ample interest all obligations for 
the support it receives. In some fields, especially in low situations 
by the side of little streams, I have seen almost every girdled tree 
covered with the rich foliage of the trumpet-flower, and most of 
them in full blossom ; altogether changing the character of those 
unsightly trunks, rendering them objects on whose beauty the eye 
delights to gaze. Sometimes the plant has entwined round an 
old broken stump of low stature; in this case, having risen to the 
height of its support, it begins to spread laterally, and soon forms 
a large round bush. 

The Ruby-throat Humming-bird (TZrochilus colubris) delights 
to visit these flowers ; their deep capacious tubes are just the thing 
for him. We may sometimes see half-a-dozen at once round a 
single bush, quite in their glory, humming and buzzing from one 
flower to another, as if too impatient to feed; now burying them- 
selves to the very wings in the deep corolla, sipping the nectar, or 
snapping up the multitudes of little flies entangled in the tube ; 
now rushing off in a straight line like a shooting star, now return- 
ing as swiftly, while their brilliant plumage gleams in the sun like 
gold and precious stones. 

There are other plants which climb up trees, sending out little 
rootlets by means of which they attach themselves to the bark. 
All such plants are indiscriminately called vines. ‘There is one 
which is named the Cross Vine, from the singular circumstance of 
its stem, on the stripping off of its bark, spontaneously dividing 
into four parts, as if split cross-wise into quarters. I do not know 
what it is called botanically. I have already alluded to the 
ragged drapery of Spanish moss (7%llandsia usneoides), in which 
the withered arms of many of the girdled trees, and some living 
ones, are enveloped. It at first sight resembles the Tree-moss 
(Usnea) of the north; but that is a lichen, whereas this is a 
phenogamous plant. ‘The whole plant consists of long thread-like 
filaments, thickly matted together about the boughs, and depending 
at the extremities; they are pale yellowish-green, especially near 
the tops where the young leaves appear, most of the plant being 
covered with a hoary greyish sort of down. The leaves sheath the 
stem and each other at their bases, and project so little as scarcely 
to affect the general filiform appearance. The flowers are incon- 
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spicuous, closely set on the stem, without any footstalk, single, of a 
pale-greenish hue. I am told that if a branch be torn off, and 
flung into a tree, it will readily take root and spread widely and 
rapidly. Pursh says that its fibres, divested of their outside 
coating, make excellent mattresses, and are a good substitute for 
horsehair. I have used the dry plant to stuff preserved skins, in 
lack of other material. 

Perhaps of all that changeable race, the Fungi, there is none 
more changeable than a very curious species which is not 
uncommon on old fallen logs. It first appears oozing from 
crevices, on each side of which it spreads over a space of several 
inches. It then appears like a mass of very thick cream, which 
has been pressed through a hair-sieve, and is sufficiently consistent 
to retain the irregularity of surface caused by the interstices; its 
colour is a brilliant gamboge-yellow. In about twelve hours, it 
has become much thicker and harder, but still soft enough to be 
squeezed by the finger ; the inside is now nearly black, the surface 
alone being yellow. In twelve hours more it has changed to a 
mass of impalpable dry powder, of a dark olive-brown colour, 
which looks and feels like very fine snuff, the surface being of a 
dirty white or drab hue; so that no one who had not marked it 
would possibly recognise the creamy mass which he had seen 
twenty-four hours before. 

Different species of Sensitive Plants are very numerous in the 
woods; a trailing spinous — (Schrankia uncinata) is very 
irritable ; the slightest touch makes the leaflets close together 
instantly. It is called the Sensitive Brier. Others only close 
partially, and with much more slowness. ‘The leaves are pinnate, 
the leaflets, which are numerous and even—that is, without a 
terminal one—are very singular in shape, the midrib dividing 
them into two very irregular and unequal portions The flowers 
are in globular spikes, and resemble a little sphere of pink down, 
composed of fine filaments radiating from the centre, which are the 
long stamens of many small close-set blossoms. I have seen a 
much larger species (Mimosa ——), a tree twelve or fifteen feet in 
height, whose globular flowers, an inch in diameter, and of a pink 
hue, were delightfully fragrant ; this I think is rare, and I do not 
know that it possesses any peculiar irritability. 

Just at this season the majestic Chestnut (Castanea Americana) 
is very conspicuous in the forest by its masses of pale mealy 
foliage, formed by the graceful pendulous feathery spikes of small 
flowers, their light downy appearance being caused by the flowers 
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being composed of stamens and pistil without apparent corolla. 
These spikes at first appear as tender strings, growing to the 
length of about six inches; at that time the unopened flowers, 
sixty or seventy on each spike, look like little flattened greenish 
tubercles, running in a spiral direction round the axis. Althgugh 
these spikes are long, and contain many blossoms, no more than 
one or two produce fruit; indeed, it would be impossible for all 
to be fertile, for as the little blossoms are in close contact with 
each other, there would be no room for the growth of the fruit 
except by the destruction of many of them; for when full grown 
the fruit, or durr, as it is called, is two inches in diameter. The 
chestnut is one of the most common, and at the same time one of 
the most noble, of our forest trees. It grows toa large size, and 
frequently attains the height of a hundred feet. Its bark is fibrous 
and stringy, torn by the gradual increase of the trunk into longi- 
tudinal meshes, with lozenge-shaped interstices; it is of a hoary 
grey colour, and altogether bears a very close resemblance to that o. 
the cedar of the north (Z'huja occidentalis), The leaves are like 
those of the beech in shape and colour, long-oval with sharp teeth. 
The wood is red, and is fine and close-grained ; yet is used for 
nothing, as it decays very soon, and is wholly unfit for fuel, 
smouldering away in ashes, and with difficulty kept alight at all. 
There is an inexpressible grandeur in these primeval forests. 
To walk in them alone is a high gratification. The perfect 
stillness and utter solitude, unbroken, commonly, by even ordinary 
woodland sounds and sights, tranquillize and sober the mind; the 
gloom has a solemn effect, for there is no light but what penetrates 
through the green leaves far above our head. 
“ Father, thy hand 

Hath reared those venerable columns, thou 

Didst weave this verdant roof. Thou didst look down 

Upon the naked earth, and forthwith rose 

All these fair ranks of trees, They in thy sun 

Budded, and shook their green leaves in thy breeze, 

And shot towardsheaven. The century-living crow, 

Whose birth was in their tops, grew old and died 

Among their branches, till at last they stood, 

As now they stand, massy and tall and dark, 

Fit shrine for humble worshipper to hold 

Communion with his Maker. These dim vaults, 

These winding aisles, of human pomp or pride 

Report not. No fantastic carvings show 

The boast of our vain race to change the form 

Of thy fair works. But Thou art here—thou fill’st 

The solitude, Thou art in the soft winds 
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That run along the summit of these trees 
In music ;—Thou art in the cooler breath, 

That, from the inmost darkness of the place, 

Comes, scarcely felt ;—the barky trunks, the ground, 
The fresh moist ground, are all instinct with Thee. 
Here is continual worship ;—Nature, here, 

In the tranquillity that Thou dost love, 

Enjoys thy presence. Noiselessly, around, 

From perch to perch, the solitary bird 

Passes; and yon clear spring, that, midst its herbs, 
Wells softly forth, and visits the strong roots 

Of half the mighty forest, tells no tale 

Of all the good it does. Thou hast not left 

Thyself without a witness, in these shades, 

Of thy perfections. Grandeur, strength, and grace, 
Are here to speak of Thee.’’* 


A large moth, the Purple Underwing (Catocala epione), led me 
a wild-goose chase the otherday. All the moths of this genus are 
beautiful, the under wings being generally dyed with brilliant 
crimson, scarlet or orange, banded with black ; in some, however, 
they are wholly black, as in the species before us, with a change- 
able purple gloss. The upper wings, in all, I believe, are finely 
variegated with sober colours, grey, brown, and black, in many 
waves and shades: and in this we see a wise ordination of Pro- 
vidence for their safety. ‘Their usual resting-place is the perpen- 
dicular trunk of a tree; and if the bright and conspicuous under- 
wings were visible, their retreat would be at once discovered ; but 
when at rest, these are entirely concealed by the forewings, whose 
varied but sombre hues so exactly correspond with those of the 
bark as effectually to baffle the sight, unless the observer be very 
eagle-eyed. In pursuing these moths, particularly a very hand- 
some one, whose hind wings are scarlet, with two black bands 
(Catocala Iliad), 1 have observed and admired this fact, though as 
a collector I have been ready to wish they were a little more 
readily seen. They haunt the interior of the forest, and fly usually 
in the afternoon; the brilliant red of ‘the wings is very visible in 
flight, and therefore their course is very easily traced: they fly 
swiftly and suddenly, and on alighting on the trunk of a tree, 
usually a little out of reach, are perfectly at rest in an instant, so 
that they appear to vanish ; for though I have watched them to a 
tree only a few yards distant, and have kept my eye fixed on the 
spot, on coming to it, | have looked in vain for the moth, and 
supposed that I had been deceived; but, to be sure, on reaching 


* Bryant: ‘Forest Hymn. 
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up to the spot with a stick, the red wings flash out, and away flits 
the moth to another tree. 

There is a hymenopterous fly (Scolia quadrimaculata) which I 
have seen here occasionally, in the paths of the forest towards 
evening. It is shaped like a bee, but is vastly larger, deep black, 
with four large yellow spots on the abdomen, placed in the form 
of a square; the wings have in a high degree that brilliant violet 
reflection which is found in many species of this order; the legs 
are thickly clothed with coarse, black hair. The first time I saw 
it, it was fluttering along the ground, half flying, half crawling, 
carrying a larva of a lamellicorn beetle in its mouth, as big and 
long as my little finger, indeed much larger and heavier than 
itself; I was told that it is in the habit of burying these in the 
ground. Doubtless, like many other similar insects, it stupefies 
the larva, without killing it, and then lays its egg in the hole with 
it, so that the young, as soon as hatched, finds its food thus ready 
prepared for it. The insect is somewhat clumsy in its motions, 
even when unencumbered ; sometimes fluttering along the ground 
thus, a few inches at a time, so slowly as easily to be caught, at 
other times flying fairly enough, but with a heavy lumbering flight. 
I do not believe that it is poisonous, or, if it is, that it readily 
exerts its powers. 

In the yard surrounding the school, is a hole in the sandy earth, 
in which sits a Toad (Bufo musicus). The hole is just wide 
enough to hold him, but nine or,ten inches deep. He stations 
himself just at the mouth, with his sapient head and brilliant eyes 
peeping out. Ifa stick is presented to him, he snaps fiercely at it, 
but if pressed, retires to the bottom of his cell, returning however 
to the mouth immediately. I presume his occupation there is to 
look out for any hapless insect that may chance that way.. We 
dig him out, and he hops away; very nimbly, considering he is 
but a toad. 

Three or four species of butterflies have fallen under my notice 
since my last, which I had not before observed. ‘Two of them are 
very little, the Red-lined Ringlet (Hipparchia areolata), and the 
Silver-spotted Ringlet (1. gemma). They are much alike, both 
dusky on the upper surface, and beneath marked with a few eye- 
spots; the former has two reddish-brown lines crossing the wings ; 
the latter, two or three dashes of silver on the under surface. 
Their caterpillars are green, with longitudinal stripes ; and that of 
the former feeds, according to Abbott, on a grass-like plant, the 
drooping. Andropogon (Andropogon nutans). 
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Another species of this genus, the Pearly-eye (H. Andromacha), 
larger than these, and more beautiful, from the pearly iridesence 
of the inferior surface, is now common. It is interesting from its 
social and gamesome habits. A particular individual will fre- 
quent the foot of a particular tree for many successive days, con- 
trary to the roaming habits of butterflies in general. Hence he 
will sally out on any other passing butterfly, either of his own or 
of another species; and, after performing sundry circumvolutions, 
retire to his chosen post of observation again. Occasionally I have 
seen another butterfly of the same species, after having had this 
amicable tussle, take likewise a stand on a neighbouring spot ; 
and after a few minutes’ rest, both would simultaneously rush to 
the conflict, like knights at a tournament, and wheel and roll 
about in the air as before. Then each would return to his own 
place with the utmost precision, and presently renew the ‘* passage 
of arms” with the same result, for very many times in succession. 

A fourth species is the largest living butterfly I have ever seen, 
being upwards of five inches from tip to tip of the expanded 
wings. I call it the Black Emperor Swallow-tail (Papilio Glaucus) ; 
it is a very noble fly, and forms quite a contrast to the dusky 
pigmies I just now noticed. Its colour is deep black, with two 
marginal rows of yellow crescents; and within them a row of 
larger azure crescents, which are obliterated towards the top of the 
first wings ; the second pair has a large cloud of azure dots in the 
centre. ‘The under surface is much the same, but the black is 
more dusky; the crescents in the second wings are larger and 
tinged with orange, and the azure central cloud is wanting. It 
appears to be rare, as I have seen only two specimens of it, but 
one of which I succeeded in obtaining. This I caught in a garden 
just as the sun was setting, hovering over a strawberry-bed ; the 
other was seen in the middle of the day, but in the dark shade of 
the woods; I gave chase to it, but it redoubled its speed, and 
was soon out of reach in the forest. I observed that it flew high, 
which butterflies do not generally do. The larva of this fine 
species is said to be in all respects like that of the Tiger Swallow- 
tail (Papilio Turnus), being of a fine green, with two eye-spots on 
the thickest part of the body. 

I have taken a single individual, in very shabby, weather- 
beaten condition, of another fine butterfly, the Red-spotted Purple 
(Limenitis Ursula). It is black, or rather a very deep purple, the 
hind-wings broadly banded with lustrous bluish-green, and marked 
with crescents of the same. ‘The under surface, besides, has many 
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spots of bright red. It very much resembles the Banded Purple 
of the north (Limenitis Arthemis), but it wants the delicate pearly- 
white band. It seems to replace that species in the south. The 
larva and pupa have a still more exact resemblance ; the former is 
said to feed on the Green-wooded Whortleberry ( Vaccinium stami- 
neum). 

And while speaking of insects, 1 may just mention two or three 
others that I have recently seen, though I know little of them but 
their appearance. I took, a few days ago, sucking some flowers 
beneath the burning beams of noon, a very pretty little creature, 
the Humble-bee Hawkmoth (Sesia Pelasgus). Having taken it in 
Canada, likewise, I presume it is widely scattered over the con- 
tinent; though my northern specimen differs somewhat from the 
present. It looks very much like a humble-bee, the body being 
clothed with the same sort of down, and banded with black and 
yellow ; the wings are perfectly transparent, except the margins, 
which are covered with dark-brown scales, Like the Humming- 
bird Hawkmoth (Macroglossa stellatarum) of our own country, it 
is abroad (I believe exclusively) by daylight, and delights in 
whisking from flower to flower: its motions are swift and sudden. 
There is a beautiful flower now in blossom in the gardens, the 
Horned Poppy (Argemone Mexicana), which forms an attraction 
to these bright-hued insects. It is of a golden yellow, and has 
handsomely spotted, thistle-like leaves. 

Among the soft decaying wood, beneath the bark of a fallen tree, 
I found many specimens of a very minute Earwig (Forficula ——?). 
Most of them were in larve; but one was in the perfect state, 
and very closely resembled in appearance our common European 
species, but for its minuteness, being less than one-fourth of an inch 
in length. ‘The larve of this genus have a far greater likeness to 
the imago than those of beetles, the forceps being present, 
and the shape identical; but the elytra and wings of course are 
absent. 

There is another insect which I cannot pass over, for its very 
singular form. It is the Hair Spectre (mesa filum), of a light 
grey colour, about an inch and a half in length, with long limbs, 
but so slender that the insect looks like a bit of grey thread, 
to which some bent hairs are attached. It moves slowly and 
awkwardly, often swaying backward and forward, as if balancing 
itself; but, from the length of its legs, it makes considerable 
strides. It has a sucker bent under the breast, in the place of 
jaws, like the Bugs; and the thigh and shank of the fore leg are 
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armed with teeth or spines, as in the Mantes, which, on being 
doubled together, fit into each other. Such was its slenderness, 
that in endeavouring to transfix it for my cabinet, with a very fine 
pin, I cut it through and destroyed it. I have taken one since 
from a peach-tree, and it is occasionally seen on people's clothes 
after walking, but is not very common. 

The woods are frequently enlivened by the antics of playful 
Squirrels, of large size. ‘They especially haunt the tall trees that 
stand round the houses of the planters, or possibly they seem to 
prefer these trees because they are there more under constant 
observation. There are several species, of which the most common 
is the Fox-squirrel (Sciurus capistratus). He is a beast of some 
pretensions, a full-grown male occasionally measuring fourteen or 
fifteen inches in length, exclusive of the tail, which is nearly as 
much more. ‘Thus he greatly exceeds our little English species, 
whose manners Cowper so exquisitely portrays : 

“ Drawn from his refuge in some lonely elm, 
That age or injury has hollow’d deep, 
Where, on his bed of wool and matted leaves, 
He has outslept the winter, ventures forth 
To frisk awhile, and bask in the warm sun, 
The squirrel, flippant, pert, and full of play. 
He sees me, and at once, swift as a bird, 
Ascends the neighbouring beech ; there whisks his brush, 
And perks his ears, and stamps, and cries aloud, 
With all the prettiness of feign’d alarm, 
And anger insignificantly fierce.”* 

This description might almost have served for a portrait of our 
sylvan friend. He chatters, shows his teeth, and grunts at you 
from the security of some lofty branch; utters his short impatient 
bark; dashes round the trunk ; threatens again from the opposite 
side ; “‘whisks his brush,” as the poet says, and declares, as plainly 
as actions can speak, that he has a great mind to eat you up, only 
that you are so provokingly big. 

Generally two or three play together, and it is very amusing to 
watch their manceuvrings ; to mark how they leap from branch to 
branch, to see them fly round and round almost with the agility 
of a bird; now they chase each other round and round the tree, 
dart up and down the smooth pillar-like trunk, in and out of the 
hollows ; now they scamper along some horizontal bough till they 
reach the terminal twig, whence they take a flying jump to the 
neighbouring tree, fearless of the chasm that yawns between. All 


* <The Task,’ book vi, 
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this is pretty play, but the merciless planter puts a tragical end to 
it. He comes up with his unerring rifle; the barrel drops into his 
left hand; the stock is at his shoulder; a momentary sight— 
crack !—down falls the gamesome squirrel, plunging through the 
green leaves, and plumps heavily on the earth. A drop of blood 
on each side, staining the white fur of the belly, shows that the 
fatal ball has passed right through. ‘The planter loads again; as 
much powder as will just cover the ball lying in the hollow of his 
left hand, is the charge ; the ramrod twice springs half out of the 
barrel, and again the rifle points upward. The other falls; and 
these two we carry in to furnish a dinner for the family. I admire, 
as they lie warm and flexible, yet motionless, in my hand, the soft 
thick fur, mottled grey on the back, and pure white beneath ; the 
feet, the nose, and the ears, likewise spotless white, and the tail 
pencilled with long parted hairs of a delicate light grey. Truly it 
is a pretty little animal. 

Occasionally we see Squirrels differing greatly from this in 
colour, but of the same size and manners. One is almost wholly 
black; another has the upper parts dark brown, and the belly rust- 
red; the latter is not uncommon, Both of these are considered 
by Dr. Bachman, of South Carolina, as varieties of the Fox- 
squirrel. 

Stewed, or made into a pie, squirrel is excellent eating; the fat 
is apt to be rank, especially of the males; the meat is white, much 
like that of the rabbit, but superior in flavour. Roasted I do not 
much admire it, as it is somewhat flabby. 

There is a much smaller grey Squirrel, as common as the former, 
but haunting somewhat different situations. This is the Carolina 
Squirrel (S. Carolinensis); it is coloured nearly as the Fox- 
squirrel, but the grey coat of the back inclines to rusty. It is 
much less active and playful; frequents rather the dark sombre 
woods around the swamps and rivers, and hides under the long 
ragged tufts of Spanish moss (7%dlandsia) that stream from the 
branches. Both kinds make a comfortable dray or nest in the fork 
of a tree; externally of twigs, sticks, and leaves, internally lined 
with moss and lichen, This is not only for the rearing of the 
offspring, but for the habitation of the adults, at least during the 
summer, 

The value of the flesh to make or eke out a dinner is not the 
only motive which induces the planter to shoot these little truants, 
A rifle-ball, or a charge of powder, is worth more here than a pound 
or two of meat. They are incorrigible robbers. They appear to 
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imagine that the planter’s corn is sown exclusively fer them, and 
fail not to make all the use they can of his liberality. Morning, 
noon, and eve, Squggy is in the corn-field; from the time that the 
young and tender grain begins to form within the enveloping 
sheath, till it has grown large, and hard, and yellow, and is housed 
(at least what remains of it) in the barn. But especially does the 
Squirrel like it (and unremittingly he pays his devotions to it) 
when the grain is of that plump but soft and pulpy substance that 
resembles cream; when the planter’s palate, too, is particularly 
pleased with it, and when he plucks the ears, and, just parching 
them over the fire, brings them to table under the appellation of 
roseneers, g. d. roasting-ears. ‘This similarity of taste between 
planter and squirrel induces rivalry, and the result is as I have 
stated—vee victis. 

Some time ago a very clever fellow announced that he had dis- 
covered an infallible preventive of the depredations of the Squirrels. 
So important a declaration was of course received with open ears ; 
a considerable remuneration was collected for the secret, and the 
planters of the neighbourhood met him to be instructed. The sage 
received the cash, buttoned his pockets, and bowed. ‘ Gentlemen,” 
he said, ““my scheme is simple, but effective. I have observed 
that the Squirrels invariably begin their attacks on the outside row 
of corn in the field. Omit the outside row, and they won’t know 
where to begin!” The door was open—the speaker was gone— 
not waiting even for the applause which his ingenious plan so much 
merited. 


[To be continued. } 


AMERICAN GLEANINGS,—No. I. 


In the year 1842, in the city of New York, the American Ethno- 
logical Society was established, “For the promotion of a most 
important and interesting branch of knowledge—that of Man and 
the Globe he inhabits, as comprised in the term Ethnology in its 
widest acceptation.” 

Its first meeting was held on November 19, 1842. Since that 
time, during the winter months, like the Ethnological Societies of 
London and Paris, it has had its regular meetings, at which papers 
connected with the science have been read, and subjects bearing 
upon it discussed by the members of the society there assembled. 

There is now a general sense and conviction of the importance 
of ethnological investigations. These are now felt to be of 
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daily-increasi#f value in relation to the commercial and maritime a 
interests of nations, the enterprises of missionaries, the study of _ 
comparative philology, and many other objects of practical utility. . 
Our voyagers and travellers, and those of Germany, Denmark, . 
Sweden, France, Spain, Italy, the United States of America, and li 
1 other countries, are continually bringing us in curious information d 
i about the globe and its highest occupant—Man : but this know- 
ledge requires to be systematized; how many lights must be s 
brought to one focus and rendered visible to all the civilized I 
nations, whether of the Old World or of the New! The publica- lc 
tions now issuing from the presses of London, Paris, and New oO 
York, will tend to this consummation ; and from many of them the V 
traveller, now starting on his career, may learn what researches to P 
pursue or follow out, what inquiries to make, and what comparisons P 
to institute between different races, or different branches of the W 
same race, as modified by difference of climate and other influences ; n 
and from some of these works he may take a profitable lesson as tl 
to the arrangement of his matter, and the unadorned precision c 
and simplicity of style best adapted to such writing, where facts il 
and not rhetoric are wanted. " 
Many circumstances concur to render the present time propitious n 
to ethnological science. The artificial barriers which so long A 
divided nations, and kept them from a knowledge of each other, a 
are everywhere seen falling before the advance of commerce and a 
its attendant civilization. ‘There is not a sea, strait, or bay into b 
which our ships do not penetrate; every corner of the world is W 
told that it must not expect to be allowed to segregate itself from 0 
the rest of mankind. China may almost be said to be thrown I 
open, and even Japan is no longer the sealed book that it was. a 
New and extensive regions are thus opened to the enterprise of fe 
the traveller; and even in better-known but imperfectly-described a 
countries the successful results of recent scientific explorations 
show how much yet remains to be learned and to be done. h 
No two clever, qualified men will travel, the one after the other, 0 
over the same regions, without making (each of them) an addition I 
to our ethnological stock of knowledge. t 
The mystery that still envelops the history and origin of the 
diversified American races of man; the phenomena connected I 
therewith ; the diversity of languages; the remains of ancient art \ 
and traces of ancient civilization among the aborigines of Peru, s 
Mexico, and Central America; the earthworks of the Ohio and v 
Mississippi Valleys and their founders ; the spontaneous growth of \ 
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arts, sciences, and mythology among the different American peoples 
—these are among the leading topics to be taken up and dealt 
with by the American Ethnological Society; and there are few 
individuals in the western country who may not, by bestowing a 
little time and attention, obtain interesting materials for their eluci- 
dation. 

This society, however, does not strictly confine itself to American 
subjects. They have already treated, in a general way, of the 
Phallic Worship in the Old World; of the progress of ethno- 
logy in Europe ; of some Phoenician ruins on Mount Lebanon ; 
of the languages of Northern Africa; of the Foolah nation, &c. 
We have before us three volumes of their ‘ Transactions,’ the first 
published in 1848, and the last in 1853; and from these we pro- 
pose to make some gleanings for the benefit of our readers, few of 
whom are likely ever to see the thick New York volumes. The 
matter is much more moral, wholesome, and in every way better 
than that contained in the American works of fiction with which 
certain of our publishers are stocking our cheap bookshops and 
inundating our railway-stations, merely because (as the inter- 
national law at present stands) they have nothing to pay for copy- 
right to the American author, and can pirate and reprint any 
American book, just as the American publishers have long been 
accustomed to deal with our books, to the great detriment of many 
a popular and deserving English writer. ‘There are exceptions, 
but, generally speaking, these purloined, transatlantic productions, 
which glare at us, from every corner, in their glossy, shining covers 
of blue, pea-green, scarlet, or yellow, ought to be put in an Index 
Expurgatorium, as things offensive to good taste, and subversive of 
all taste to the young, as rhapsodical extravagances that go to con- 
found and to corrupt the language of Chaucer and Spenser, Bacon 
and Jeremy Taylor, Shakspeare and Milton. 

There are none of the vices of language or style in the volumes 
hitherto put forth by the American Ethnological Society. Some 
of the papers in the ‘ Transactions,’ by Mr. A. Gallatin, Dr. Hawkes, 
Mr. W. B. Hodgson, Mr. T. Dwight, junior, and others, appear 
to us to be models of good, straightforward, unaffected writing. 

For the present we can do no more than extract a wild Indian 
legend, from a letter to the society, by the Rev. C. C. Copeland. 
We would observe, that the wonder as to what becomes of the 
setting sun, and how it is that the glorious orb which sets in the 
west should rise next morning in the east, is common to all bar- 


barous people, who know nothing of the rotundity or the rotatory 
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motion of the earth. It is strongest where such people dwell in 
inland countries, among mountains far in the interior of a conti- 
nent, where all that the poor people know is that the sun drops 
behind one ridge and rises from behind another. We have 
ourselves heard the astonishment expressed by Turkish peasants, 
not very far in the interior of Asia Minor, who had never seen the 
sea, or travelled to any distance from the valley in which they 
were born. Once an English traveller, coming from the west, 
arrived, between night and morning, at one of these Turkish 
villages, and complained of the inconvenience and danger of 
travelling in the dark. “* How?” said a Turk, “had you not light ? 
you were coming from the west — did you not meet the sun? 
When he leaves us he always goes in that direction !” 


A CHOCTAW LEGEND. 

“JT send you herewith a tradition in regard to the setting of the sun. 
The native expression for the setting of the sun, ‘ Hoshi vt okatula,’ 
signifies that ‘The sun falls in the water.’ The tradition is as follows :— 

“ Many, many generations ago, when the Choctaws were assembled on a 
great national occasion, the inquiry arose as to what became of the sun 
when it disappeared at the close of the day. None of their great men, 
chiefs, prophets, or doctors, could give any satisfactory answer to the 
inquiry. The next question was, Whether it was not possible to ascertain, 
to a good degree of certainty, in regard to the matter? Whether by 
travelling in the direction of the point where the sun disappeared, one 
could not find the place of its rest? And then, who would voluntarily 
undertake the task of discovering what became of the sun ? 

“ After a long consultation in regard to the matter, a young man, in all 
the freshness and vigour of early manhood, volunteered for the task. He 
would leave his people, his friends, and his country, all that the Indian 
counts dear, and devote his life to the task, that he might gratify his 
people. Accordingly, he bade them all farewell, charging them to remem- 
ber him daily, and talk of him and his undertaking to their children, 
so that he should be always had in remembrance by the tribe. And 
assuring them that he would one day return to gratify them in regard to 
the object of their desires, he departed. 

“His people remembered him, and talked of him and the object of his 
journey, and the day of his return. The old men died ; the young men 
became old, and many of them passed away to the grave. Still the young 
man came not. The people*had looked for him, the prophets had spoken 
of his coming, but he came not. Years rolled away, and even generations 
passed, but no tidings from the young man who had gone to find what 
became of the sun, till finally his name and the object of his journey were 
quite forgotten. 

“The nation were again assembled. The old men, the young men, the 
women and children were there. They were suddenly checked in their 
mirth and rejoicing by the appearance of an old man—a very, very old man. 
His form was bent, his hair white, his eye dim, and he leaned upon a 
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staff. The people rose up in reverence for the old man. He inquired if 
the young man who went to find the resting-place of the sun was forgotten ? 
The old men remembered the story told them by their fathers. 

“*Then,’ said he, ‘behold the man of whom ye have heard. I am he. 
Long, long years are gone. I left my friends, my people, and my country. 
I travelled on, on, and on, till T came to a great water, and standing there, 
on the shore, I saw the sun disappear. I have now returned to you to 
tell you of my success, and to be buried in the land of my fathers. The 
sun, when it disappears, falls into the water. In the morning it must rise 
out of it. My mission is ended, my work is done, all, all farewell.’ And 
the old man lay down and died. 


“Such is the tradition, and, whether true or false, the expressions for 
the rising and the setting of the sun, in use among the Choctaws at this 
day, are in accordance with it: Hoshi vt okatula—hoshi, the sun; oka, 
water ; itula, to fall: The sun falls in the water.’* 


[ To be continued. | 


A VISIT TO SARK: 


BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE HISTORY AND PRESENT STATE 
OF THAT ISLAND. 


WHEN I learned lessons in geography, very long ago, the Channel 
Islands—Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney, and Sark—were only 
known to many English people as they were then made known 
to me, that is, as “islands lying in the British Channel, between 
England and France.” Now, however, these islands form an 
easy, and very frequent excursion trip for our Londoners: the 
two first at least do so, but Sark is still out of the beaten track of 
the water highway, and as yet few excursionists have thought of 
descending upon it on a ticket of leave from our South Western 
Railway Company. It is such a curious little isle, and such a 
charming one, that I venture on its description, although I own 
I am disappointed in finding it a much more civilized one than 
I had expected. But if an excuse for trying to amuse others 
with an account of my visit here be necessary, I can only say 
that I do so in the hope of amusing myself, for having slipped 
down the wet rocks in its remarkable caxés, called Les Boutiques, 
or the Shops, and thus dislocated a foot, I am obliged, in the 
absence of society, books, work, or any other source of what the 
French call distraction, to take up the pen as a refuge against 
ennui. 


* ‘Transactions of the American I:thnological Society, vol. iii. part 1. 
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You approach Sark from Guernsey, distant five miles, in a 
small cutter, which cutter being dependent on wind and tide, 
and having a dangerous coast to make, is sometimes less than 
two, and sometimes more than ten hours on its voyage; and is, 
in its outgoings and comings-in, notwithstanding that these take 
place daily, the great source of interest and excitement to the 
world of Sark, being its only mode of communication with that 
of Guernsey, and carrying back and forward the natives of that 
island, who cross the five miles of water that lie between to try 
the effect of change of air on this, during the summer and autumn 
seasons; while, to what are called “foreigners,” like myself for 
example, the evening arrivals of the said cutter are the cause of 
even more anxious commotion, from the fact that there is neither 
post, post-boy, post-office, nor even receiving-house for stray 
letters on the island of Sark. So that strangers’ letters have 
the chance of making a tour of the isle, or lying at the captain’s 
house, or of being deposited by some quick-witted sailor after the 
fashion of one now remaining here. This letter was addressed to 
a Miss Rily, which name was a foreign one to the crew of the 
Sark cutter, but the name of my landlord, who acts sometimes as 
pilot, is William Messurier, and he goes by that of Billy ; the crew 
of the cutter, therefore, not knowing Miss Rily, supposed the 
name must mean Mrs. Billy, and actually brought the letter here, 
and popped it into my good landlady’s hands, saying they could 
make nothing else of it; and here it still lies, appealing in vain to 
the said Miss Rily. Having a more unintelligible name by far, I 
am obliged to lie in wait for the captain and his crew; and after 
sitting on the roadside till nearly ten o’clock one night, I made 
the old man very angry by forcing him into a cottage and 
searching the great basket on his back for my own share of the 
epistles that, with other stores, were to be found therein. I am 
told that once, in this portion of the British kingdom, there was a 
depository for letters at a little shop; but the good woman who 
kept the shop was so laughed at for the novelty of “setting up a 
post-office,” that she had to give it up. 

I dare say, however, that our next visitors to Sark will find such 
a “foreign invention” flourishing there. A steamer, too, may 
possibly be running here ; and then adieu to the present privacy, 
peace, and simplicity of this little out-of-the-world isle. 

But this is a digression into which the famous cutter has led us. 

Sark, as viewed from the sea, appears only a mass of rocks— 
gigantic, perpendicular, and inaccessible rocks, which on a near 
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approach take a singular variety of form and colouring—scooped, 
worn, and broken by the action of the waves that have so long 
beaten against them. No stranger, looking at this apparently 
impregnable barrier, could possibly divine that within it lay a 
fertile, smiling, pretty spot of earth—a little flower-bed encircled 
with a rugged border of stone. 

The whole passage from Guernsey is curious, and might keep 
interest alive in all passengers in whom the action of the current, 
and the motion of the cutter, had not extinguished the faculties of 
observation. 

The large rocks first passed are called Les Ferritres, and are 
usually covered with cormorants; the little isle of Jethou is 
resorted to by a steam-tug to draw stone from its quarries; that 
of Herm is celebrated for its beach of fine shells, which furnishes 
the artistes in shell-work, in Guernsey, with some of the tiniest 
materials for their flowers, 

In order to effect an easy entrance into the island, which can 
only be done at one of the many small bays, named Le Creux, we 
have to make nearly the circuit of the rocky coast, and then we 
come to a place where a modern breakwater, erected at a cost of 
1,600/., leaves only a small opening for the entrance of still less 
boats than the cutter; into these boats we are put, and finally 
landed in a singularly-romantic spot—a little harbour, uniquely 
picturesque, a small, rock-scooped bay, on three sides bounded by 
a nearly-perpendicular barrier of immensely-high rocks, where, but 
for the sight of the artificial breakwater, and a boat or two drawn 
up on the beach, one might imagine oneself cast on an uninhabited 
coast, escaped from shipwreck, thankful for a foot of ground to 
stand on, but thinking that not Crusoe himself could tell what to 
do there, for to climb up the wall of rock, and see what may lie 
beyond it, appears to us impossible. 

Just as I began to think about this, however, little Harry 
exclaimed, ‘*O! I see now! there is a hole in the rock, aunt: we 
can get through that way.” 

So it was; there is a tunnel, pierced through the solid rock, 
about twenty yards long, and wide enough for carts and carriages 
to pass through; and it is by this artificial entrance alone that 
heavy goods can be brought in or out of this rock-bound isle. 

The low-arched tunnel, cut in the high wall with which Nature 
has here defended her own sea-girt fortress, increases not a 
little the curious, picturesque, and uncommon aspect of this little 
bay. The tunnel leads out on a good but hilly road, by which 
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we ascend for about three-quarters of a mile, when we attain the 
level of the island, and look round on a scene as unlike as can be 
from that which our approach and entrance to it led us to expect : 
a level, fertile, pleasant scene, utterly devoid of any remarkable 
characteristics. This is what is called the table-land of Sark; but 
we must wait a little before we see what ups and downs this table- 
land may present. 

Our first object is to look for shelter—a matter of some anxiety, 
as they told us at Guernsey not to think of coming here until we 
had written to engage rooms at the newly-established hotel. We 
had no wish to try our chance there, and we were fortunate 
enough to find three nice rooms at the first house we went to, at 
the weekly rent of fifteen shillings. So now, supposing we have 
arranged the important affairs of the table, of which English 
travellers in general tell so much—that is to say, supposing we 
have made a good Sark meal of tea and dried fish, we shall at 
once proceed to make out some of the historic details of this isle ; 
for I always feel that knowing something of the history of a place 
gives additional interest to the scenes around one. 

The popular tradition is, that the aborigines of Sark were the 
fairies; it is a curious but a very current belief as to the past 
time, although the present existence of such little people is not 
believed in—at least, fairy lore forms no part of the existing 
superstitions of the people ; but they hold that the first inhabitants 
of Sark were the fairies, who, becoming extinct, are all buried in 
the ground with gold in both hands; and a woman told me that 
among other good measures of the new seigneur, or lord of the 
isle, was that for employing workmen in the winter to excavate the 
ground, and get up the buried gold. The notion probably arose 
from the fact that he had expressed the desire of excavating some 
supposed Druidic remains. 

Perhaps Druids and fairies have become confused together in 
the popular antiquities of Sark; but the tradition I have named is 
one that has descended from age to age; perhaps, too, the fact 
that Roman coins, proving an early habitation of the isle, have 
been found in the soil, may have had something to do with the 
tradition of the buried gold. In its authentic history, however, 
as well as in its present state, there are many points of interest. 

The little isle of Sark is the last existing relic in the British 
kingdom of the ancient feudal system—that is to say, its old 
feudalic constitution remains as it was originally formed, although 
many of its provisions, from the changes that haye taken place in 
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our world, are either retained in the letter only or totally disused. 
or instance, it is I believe still in the power of its seigneur to 
authorise or forbid marriages; but I am told he never does so, for 
the simple reason that no one now asks his consent, though, the 
people say, formerly they had that custom. All these peculiarities, 
however, can be seen when we come to relate the manner in which 
that constitution came to be formed. 

The first authentic notice of Sark is found in the acts of the 
Christian missionaries. A Briton who fled from the Saxon 
persecution took refuge in France, and became Bishop of Dol, in 
Bretagne or Brittany. This bishop, as St. Sampson, was formerly 
reverenced as the Christianizer of both Sark and Guernsey, as 
St. Helier was esteemed the patron saint of Jersey. In the sixth 
century he sent out a missionary, whose acts are recorded at 
Jersey also—St. Maglorious, who brought with him a company of 
religious teachers, and founded a monastery at Sark, from whence, 
[ think, missionaries went forth to the piratical isle of Alderney, 
and there also planted the faith. 

It seems strange that while no records remain of this early 
monastery in this little “isle of the sea,” it appears to have existed 
there for several centuries, since in the reign of Edward IIT. there 
is mention made of a pension being granted in aid of the 
inonastery of Sark. It was probably then unable to support itself, 
and the pension appears to have been inadequate to do so, for soon 
afterwards the monks left the island. No religious house was 
again planted there; the building fell to decay: its site is now 
only guessed at; but the name seems to be perpetuated in a part 
of the island close to where the seigneury now stands; this is 
called Le Moinerie, a species of French being the language 
spoken by the people. 

From the length of time the monks were able to maintain 
themselves here, it is probable that the land which they cultivated 
themselves was able to yield them and its other inhabitants good 
supplies ; but after—or, perhaps, shortly before—their departure, 
Sark fell upon evil times. Once deprived of all religious in- 
struction, the sea-robbers, who had possibly molested the peace of 
the monastery before, now gained absolute rule in the isle: the 
people who remained upon it, when their teachers departed, became 
lawless and wicked; Sark remained for long a nest merely of 
pirates and wreckers, who enticed passing vessels by false lights to 
their fatal coast. 

These pirates were destroyed by English seamen: an expedition 
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was fitted out against them, which sailed from Rye, probably 
despatched by merchants, whose cargoes they intercepted. They 
destroyed the pirates, however they managed to effect that 
destruction, and left the Isle of Sark a desert. 

The manner in which this descent was effected is related by 
some writers in the same way in which Sir Walter Raleigh gives 
an account of the seizure of Sark by some Flemings, in the reign 
of King Edward VI.; an event in his time so recent, one would 
hardly suppose he was mistaken in attributing this singular and 
rather dishonest capture of Sark, which he relates, to the Flemings 
in the time of Edward VI., instead of to the English in the year 
1356, as it is elsewhere recorded to have been made. The people 
of Sark still relate the story among their traditions much as 
Sir Walter does in his history; but as Sir Walter’s account is 
almost as entertaining as that of my good host, I shall quote 
his, with the local addition appended thereto. He says :— 
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“The island of Sark having been surprised by the French,* could never 
have been recovered by the strong hand, having cattle and corn enough 
to feed so’many men as will serve to defend it; and being every way so 
inaccessible that it might be held against the Great Turk. Yet .by the 
industry of a gentleman of the Netherlands, was it in this way regained. 
He anchored in the road with one ship, and pretending the death of his 
merchant, besought the French that his crew might bury their merchant 
in hallowed ground, and in the chapel of that isle ; offering to them a 
present of such commodities as they had on board. 

“Whereto, with conditions that they should not come ashore with any 
weapon, no, not so much as a knife, the French consented. Then did the 
Flemings put a coffin into their boat, not filled with a dead body, but with 
swords and harquebuses. The French, having searched every one of them 
so narrowly that they could not hide a penknife, gave them leave to draw 
the coffin with difficulty up the rocks. They then took their boat and 
rowed to the Flemish ship, to‘fetch the commodities ; but, being entered 
on board, they were all taken and bound. The Flemings, being on the 
island, carried their coffin into the chapel, shut the door, and taking the 


weapons out, armed themselves and set on the French; who were all 
killed or taken.” 
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Such is Sir Walter Raleigh’s account ; but the local tradition 
seems rather to agree with that which refers this ‘clever stratagem’ 
to a much earlier date. When the French took possession of 
Sark, on their retreat from Jersey, it was uninhabited ; they built 
there two forts, the remains of which exist, and left a very small 
garrison, which was surprised at night by a Flemish ship, and cut 
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* Not surprised, but quietly taken possession of; there being no in- 
habitants upon the isle. 
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off; the Flemings then presented the isle to Queen Mary, who 
took no notice of the gift or the givers. 

The local tradition of the coffin affair differs in some particulars 
from Sir Walter’s. It says that the vessel that anchored before 
Sark announced to the inhabitants the arrival of presents for them, 
which they should receive at the chapel, where they were all invited 
to repair. ‘The crew landed, carrying a huge chest, supposed to 
contain the presents. All left their work and ran to the chapel, 
with the exception of one old woman, who chose to act on the 
maxim, that a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush; so she 
stayed at home to mind the bread she was baking. The sailors, 
having opened their chest in the chapel, took out their weapons, 
fell on the defenceless people without, and massacred them all. 
The old woman, hearing the cry, caught up some of her loaves 
and fled to a cave, where she remained hid till the treacherous 
crew departed, leaving her the sole inhabitant of the island of 
Sark ; and when a boat came and took her off, that isle remained, 
with only temporary and partial exceptions, a deserted island for 
nearly two hundred years, that is, supposing this depopulation to 
have taken place in 1356. The French garrison held the forts 
on the cliffs for five or six years of that time, having taken 
undisputed possession of Sark after their expulsion from Jersey 
in 1549. The island was then incapable of supplying a large 
body of troops, and those left there were surprised at night, 
according to this account, and cut off by the Flemings. The 
forts were afterwards demolished by the Governor of Jersey. 

It appears scarcely credible that this now busy, thriving, fertile 
spot of earth was left, for so long a portion of our modern history, 
a waste, silent desert ; that the sun, whose warm, cloudless beams 
have now ripened the golden grain of these prolific fields, rose and 
set in vain over barren plains; that the harvest moon, now so 
gloriously bright and beautiful, waxed and waned without one eye 
to gaze upon her, as she walked in brightness: one can hardly 
think, while listening to the voices of the hearty and rejoicing 
labourers, thrifty proprietors, women as well as men, busy in col- 
lecting the abundant harvest of this most splendid season, that 
here, for almost two hundred years, no human sound was heard ; 
no voice of joy, nor hymn of praise, nor prayer for good—nothing 
save the dashing waves or roaring winds. 

At last the settlement of Sark took place. In the year 1349 
the monastery was removed from Sark, and not very long after 
that time its depopulation occurred. In the year 1563 its reha- 
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bitation was brought about by Helier de Carteret, the seigneur of 
St. Ouen in Jersey, a noble, memorable, and worthy name in the 
annals of both islands. 

Having obtained a grant of the vacant isle from the com- 
missioners of Queen Elizabeth, De Carteret repaired to it with his 
energetic wife, some labourers, cattle, and implements for work. 
The only building then remaining on the isle was the old chapel 
left by the monks, which was in a ruinous state. This sacred 
place the seigneur and his dame were obliged to make their 
habitation, until they had built up a fern-roofed one for themselves. 
All things and creatures requisite for the new colony were brought 
from Jersey ; and thus, although its alliance with Guernsey is at 
present much closer, there is still a stronger degree of filial 
affection felt by the Sarkians for the former island. 

The only article of food found on the island, when the first 
seigneur took possession of it, was that still so plentiful there, 
rabbits; but if these helped to sustain the new comers, they took 
compensation to themselves by devguring the corn they planted. 

We can imagine in what a state the soil of a rocky isle, so long 
uncultivated, must have been. Finally, however, patience, energy, 
and perseverance triumphed, as triumph they generally will, 
wherever tried; and De Carteret, repairing to London, laid 
before Queen Elizabeth in person a plan of his,projects and a 
statement of his success. He then obtained from her the grant 
of the isle to him and his heirs for ever, to be held by knight’s 
service; and the laws appertaining to this service, and the rights 
and powers they conferred, have never been changed or abolished, 
although the manners and customs of the British kingdom no 
longer demand or allow the full exercise of either. 

When Normandy was lost to the British Crown, the Channel 
Islands, then an appendage of that fair province, were left, as being, 
perhaps, not very valuable gems, still to adorn it. King. John 
fortified these remnants of his lost possessions, as outposts of his 
insular dominions, and gave them, moreover, a constitution of 
their own, to insure their fidelity, which is yet the basis of the 
happy privileges and exemptions they possess. But there was a 
new code of laws introduced into Jersey in the last century, which 
abolished there the former and abused feudalic system; and 
the little isle of Sark is now the only part of our kingdom, where 
feudal laws remain unchanged, even if, in great degree, in- 
operative. The seigneur, or lord, of Sark, for the time being, 
whether he is so by inheritance or purchase, possesses extraordinary 
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powers, which, if exercised, would present us with a miniature 
specimen of a feudal baron of the olden time; claiming the 
wardship of rich and fair maidens, making or forbidding marriages, 
raising his islanders for service in war, &e., &e. ' 

Elizabeth presented the good knight with six pieces of cannon, 
from the Tower, for the defence of his island, which would un- 
doubtedly make a fine fortress for the Channel. Its natural 
defences seem almost impregnable ; all the ascents from the water 
being so difficult, except that at Le Creux, where the tunnel 
could be easily defended against an invader. 

It was De Carteret, the man of Ross at Sark, who cut the 
tunnel; a natural opening most probably suggested the idea ; 
he built the mill, which, though destroyed some years ago by fire, 
still bears on its stonework the date of the sixteenth century. He 
imade a road through the island ; planted trees—for Sark, unlike 
Alderney, possesses the charm of wood, although not in abundance — 
and even, they say, imported the common furze, called geon, here, 
which is now a useful covering for the otherwise unproductive 
cliffs. But the best work of the good seigneur was that of re- 
building the chapel, and settling there a pastor of the Anglican, or 
Reformed Church, “to the end that the Word of God should there 
be preached, and the Sacraments duly administered.” 

‘The successor of that chapel is the modern erection of 1832 ; 
its present incumbent was the minister of the French Protestant 
church at Guernsey, of the Calvinistic order; and I am told that 
the Holy Sacrament is there administered four times in the year. 
Sark belongs to the diocese of Winchester, as well as the other 
Channel Islands. 

By De Carteret the whole island was apportioned in copyhold 
farms to forty tenants; and these petty estates are held still under 
the same fixed conditions. Had the possession or lordship of the 
island continued, as, with few exceptions, these hereditary farms 
have done, to be a feudal inheritance, transmitted from father to 
son, Sark would be a still more interesting place than it is. The 
romance is not a little spoiled by the fact that, like other things 
in this world, it has been made an article of traffic. A descendant 
of the good De Carteret sold it to a Mr. Milner, whose heir 
became the Bishop of Gloucester; the Bishop sold it to a 
Mrs. Le Gros, of Guernsey, who, it seems, became Mrs. Le Pelley, 
as Sark passed into the Le Pelley family, about the year 1730, 
from which family, by a sad series of accidents, it has lately passed 
away. 
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In 1839 the then seigneur of Sark was unhappily drowned in 
attempting to leave the island in a heavy sea, The circumstances 
of this event, as related to me by a relation of the sailors who 
perished with him, are very melancholy. 

The men of Sark are all skilful boatmen, hardy fishermen, or 
clever pilots as well as farmers. On a blustering morning in 
March, one of these men sat at breakfast with his wife and their 
grown-up son and daughter. The seigneur came to the door, and 
asked the two men to come with him to Guernsey. They hesitated, 
deeming the adventure most hazardous; but, my informant says, 
the seigneur was never afraid, and thought one might do what one 
liked with the sea: he had, besides, neither wife nor child to make 
him more timorous. The women of the cottage would have 
objected, but the men were unwilling to say no to their lord; so 
they went with him, embarking at the side of the island most 
direct for Guernsey. About ten minutes afterwards, at the Point 
du Nez, the most dangerous point of the coast, the boat was overset 
in the raging current, in the sight of one at least, who had accom- 
panied the seigneur to the spot, and who has never since left the 
island. The bodies of the whole party were swept away, never 
to be recognised. 

Sark has at present, and for the first time, a clerical seigneur ; 
who, together with some other rather anomalous offices, holds that 
of Colonel of the Militia, a relic of its old feudal customs. 
The office of the pastor need not be lost in that of the chieftain ; 
but it is to be hoped that in their combination the little church so 
long ago planted by the faithful missionary of Britain in this 
rock-girdled Isle of the Sea will not be neglected. “es 
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MAN. 


So fair is man, that death (a parting blast) 

Blasts his fair flower, and makes him earth at last ; 
So strong is man, that, with a gasping breath, 

Ile totters, and bequeaths his strength to death. 

So wise is man, that, if with death he strive, 

His wisdom cannot teach him how to live ; 

So rich is man, that (all his debts being paid) 

His wealth’s the winding sheet wherein he’s laid ; 
So young is man, that!(broke with care and sorrow) 
He’s old enough to-day, to die to-morrow. 
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SKETCHES OF SIAM AND THE SIAMESE.—No. II. 
GULF. 


Ir the reader will look at a map, he will see to what a distance 
the magnificent Gulf of Siam runs inland, and how well it is 
sheltered on every side. It is one of the finest gulfs in the world. 
It is not subject to tempests and devastating typhoons like the 
Sea of China: thus shipwrecks are extremely rare in it. Along 
shore you have nine or ten fathoms water, in the midst of the 
vast bay from fifty to sixty fathoms. From the month of October 
there is a strong current from north to south; from the month 
of April the current takes the opposite direction, or from south to 
north, running, in either case, about three knots, or miles, an hour, 

In the months of May, June, and July, there are frequent, dead 
calms; the surface of the gulf being then like an immense 
looking-glass, reflecting the bright, deep blue of the heavens, 
and the dazzling rays of the sun. It is at this season that the 
advantages of steam navigation are most sensibly felt: the steamer 
glides over the smooth water, like a train on a railway, and goes 
on her way rejoicing, while the vessel dependent on sails lies like a 
log in the gulf. 

RIVERS, INUNDATIONS. 

In the very long but narrow peninsula of Malacca which flanks 
the gulf to the west, there are only rivulets, or small rivers, which 
seldom run more than fifty or sixty miles, and at times not nearly 
so long. But most of these streams have considerable mouths, 
which can serve as good harbours for merchant-shipping. The 
eastern parts of Lao and Kamboga are watered by a very great 
river called Me-kong, which has a course of some fifteen hundred 
miles. In the lower part it is very broad. ‘To convey an idea of 
its breadth, some natives told M. Pallegoix that if he stood on 
one bank, and looked at an elephant on the other, the enormous 
animal would not appear so big as a little dog. Unfortunately, 
the Me-kong is obstructed at its mouth by shallows and sand-banks. 

The pretty little river of Chantabun overflows its banks in the 
rainy season, and wonderfully fertilizes a valley, or plain, which is 
about thirty miles in length. It is the same with most of the 
other rivers, whether great or small, and these annual inunda- 
tions might be converted into an inexhaustible source of agri- 
cultural prosperity and wealth. With that alluvial soil, these 
waterings, and the glowing climate, almost everything that grows 
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may be produced in astonishing rapidity and profusion. The 
rivers Pet-rin, Tha-chin, and Me-khlong have majestic embou- 
chures, and also fertilise the great plain of Siam by their annual 
overflowing, and by mixing their waters with those of the Me-nam. 
Of this great river, which flows through the capital (Bangkok), we 
have already said something. Its name, Me-nam, signifies, ‘‘ The 
Mother of Waters.” It has its source in the lofty mountains of 
Yunnan, in China; it passes by Kieng-Mai, receives the waters 
of another large river, which flows from Phitsalok ; and, a little 
lower down, divides itself into several branches, which irrigate the 
great plain of Siam: these branches reunite in one broad bed, 
above Bangkok, whence the Me-nam rolls majestically to the sea,’ 
which is only about thirty miles from the capital. The course of 
this “ Mother of Waters” is estimated by some writers at even 
more than one thousand of our miles. From the point where 
it issues from the mountains of Yunnan down to the point where it 
flows into the Gulf of Siam, it appears everywhere to afford safe 
water-carriage for merchandise. At least we are informed by 
Mr. Crawfurd that in the upper parts of the Me-nam, flat-bottomed 
boats and large rafts loaded with timber make long voyages 
during, or just after, the season of rain; that in August and 
September they start from a place called Chang-mai, whence it 
takes them two months to reach Bangkok ; and that in the months 
of November and December the lower part of the river is quite 
crowded with them. Many of these boats and rafts, besides wood 
and bamboo, bring down native manufactures and produce of 
various kinds. Some of the Lao, or Shyan traders, dwelling not 
very far from the source of the river, navigate the Me-nam in 
small canoes, and carry down to Bangkok iron, copper, gold-dust, 
and gold in ingots. It is believed that at least a portion of these 
metals are originally procured beyond the Chinese frontier in 
Yunnan. 

Once every year the Me-nam inundates and submerges the 
great plain. From the month of June the waters are discoloured 
by the soil they bring with them ; the current becomes rapid ; its 
level rises a few inches every day, and towards the end of August 
the river spreads over the fields on either side, rising from one to 
two yards above its banks. The rice previously sown in the fields 
grows in proportion to the rising of the waters, and the inundation, 
so far from injuring it, contributes marvellously to its growth and 
development. The waters lie smoothly over the face of the 
country until the beginning of November; and during this time 
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an infinitude of punts and little boats glide across the plain in all 
directions, by keeping in the ditches, or small canals, which are 
dug, chess-board fashion, among the rice-plantations, and which 
are now quite filled and overtopped by water. As these swarming . 
boats meet, pass, cross, and recross one another, like figures in a 
merry, fantastic country dance, and as those in them sing out 
cheerily in confident expectation of an abundant harvest, the scene 
is most pleasing and animated. The Nile, with its annual over- 
flowing, is not a greater benefactor to Egypt than is the Me-nam 
to Siam. Within the range of its inundation, the soil of the 
plain is perhaps better suited than that of any other country or 
district in the world for the growth of the moist rice. In the 
vicinity of Bangkok a return of fortyfold for the seed is expected 
by the husbandman as a matter of certaiiity. Although not of 
frequent occurrence, there are years when the rains descend less 
abundantly on the mountains, highlands, and upper valleys, from 
which the Me-nam receives its volume of waters and its tributary 
streams. In this case only a part of the great plain is inundated ; 
all the rice-grounds to which the waters do not reach are lost 
for that season, as the rice-plant dries up and dies. After living 
twenty-four years in the country, M. Pallegoix informs us, however, 
that in such a year, though rice of course becomes dear, famine 
is never known. This traveller doubts whether any country in 
the world can equal the fertility of the great Siamese plain. 
Except on the rare occasions when the waters fail in quantity or 
extent, the rice grows almost spontaneously, requiring hardly any 
culture. The Siamese are a rice-eating and rather gluttonous 
people, yet they produce enough to export annually an immense 
quantity of rice to China, and other countries. ‘lhirty years ago, 
Mr. Crawfurd doubted whether, with the single exception of 
Bengal, any other country in Asia exported so much rice as Siam. 
Though in reality a distinct province, or country, Orissa, in 
general parlance, is included or identified with Bengal. Now, 
Orissa is the native, aboriginal country of rice; it was from 
Orissa that we first procured the grain, and from the days of 
the ancient Romans, and the Risana Oryze of Horace,* all the 
nations of the West have given the grain a name which betokens 
its origin, and retaius more or less of the word Orissa—as oruza in 
Greek ; riso, Italian; riz, French; reis, German ; rice, English, 
&e., &c. But Bahar as well as Orissa feeds the Bengal exporta- 
oe: Sume hoc ptisanarium Oryze,” 
Sat. iii. v. 155. 
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tion, which is farther swollen by the produce of other regions. 
Thus, what is called the Bengal export trade in rice reaches a 
prodigious figure, and to be at all compared with it the Siamese 
production for exportation must be very great. Yet it might be 
increased, doubled, and even trebled; for not onc half of the 
plain is ever cultivated ; and by means of an easy system of irri- 
gation, two crops a-year might be obtained, where the natives, 
through idleness or discouragement, now remain satisfied with one. 
But even as it is, the Siamese labourer can buy enough rice, 
(his staff of life) to last him a whole month for about sevenpence 
English. An old French traveller unhesitatingly declares that the 
finest rice in the world is grown in the plain fertilised by the 
Me-nam. 

During the season of inundation, fish multiply prodigiously 
among the rice-grounds, tall reeds, and other aquatic plants. 
When the river subsides into its bed, part of these fish retire with 
it, while another part remains on the plain to people thousands 
of little lakes, or ponds, formed by the hand of Nature, and embel- 
lished with the lotus and other flowering plants that most love the 
water. The quantity taken in the river, canals, brooks, and 
ponds, and consumed as food, is described as very great. 

The Gulf of Siam, into which the Me-nam and three other 
great rivers discharge their floods, is also abundantly stocked with 
fish: a large species of sardine, or anchovy, is so abundant that it 
serves as a principal nourishment of the people during six months 
of the year, and serves, besides, as an article of great export, from 
twelve to fifteen immense junks being annually loaded with it for 
the island of Java alone. 

Whales are so frequently found in the gulf, near the mouths of 
the great rivers, that a profitable fishery of them might be 
established. Sea-turtles, said to be as good as those of the West 
India Islands, are very common. All the rivers abound with 
otters, in the skins of which a considerable trade is carried on with 
China. The water-fowl that frequent these streams afford another 
source of supply, and would be excellent sport to the European 
sportsman. 

On land and water, in sea and in rivers, Siam is rich in all that 
man needs for his sustenance. ‘ Assuredly,” says a French mis- 
sionary, who travelled along the Me-nam about the year 1690, 
‘nothing can be wanted here to make a rich, prosperous, happy 
people but pure religion and better government.” 


[ Zo be continued.) 





